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LOCAL TAXATION. 


Tue equalization of taxes has become a subject of so much 
importance in the United States, in the last decade, that it has 
attracted a larger share of public attention than at any former 
period of our history. It is well that it should receive such at- 
tention, not only on the part of those who are chosen to enact 
laws, but by every citizen, in order that by examination, thought 
and discussion, a system for raising the necessary public exac- 
tions shall be adopted which will be equal on the subjects of 
levy, and at the same time so adjusted that the producing power 
of the country will not be paralyzed or crippled. 

National taxation bears with equal pressure in all portions of 
the country, but each State has its own system, differing each 
from the other, and in some States, as in Pennsylvania, the same 
laws do not apply to all portions of it. States and cities having 
a wise regard for the prosperity of their inhabitants, the en- 
couragement of enterprise and improvements, and engaged in 
honorable rivalry for advancement, can not disregard the tax 
systems of each other; for taxation, entering, as it does, into the 
cost of production of the article taxed, or the price at which 
it may be sold, will demand an adjustment to enable successful 
competition to be maintained. This is especially true at this 
time, for the large public debts contracted during the late war, 
the enhancement in the price of materials and labor, and the 
tendency in all portions of the country to make large public ex- 
penditures, renders the consideration of the subject one of pri- 
mary importance. 
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With a view of calling further attention to it, I have prepared 
this paper, which, while it may contain some general suggestions 
on the subject of taxation, will have particular reference to our 
city, referring to some of its peculiarities as they have occurred 
to my mind, and their effect in the application of a revenue 
system. 

The first point to which I wish to direct attention is, that Phil- 
adelphia derives nearly all her revenue for municipal expenses 
from taxation of real estate, and that this system has been main- 
tained with more local difficulties than would be encountered in 
any of the cities of the first-class in the United States. 

My reason for this statement is, that we have a more extended 
surface, both of ground built upon and rural territory within the 
corporate limits, with property at a more moderate value, than 
any other city in the Union, whilst the expenditures of a city, in 
many of its heaviest and continuous outlays, are increased in the 
proportion of the extension of the improved surface. 

It is the opinion of every person acquainted with the values of 
land in the cities of the United States, that it is ata lower price and 
comparatively cheaper in the city of Philadelphia than any other 
city, not excepting the new cities of the West whose population 
exceeds one hundred and fifty thousand. The reason for this value 
as compared with Western cities, whose boundaries may be ex- 
tended indefinitely, is not.plain, but may probably be accounted 
for in the fact that their rapid growth in population and com- 
mercial business, and high rates of interest paid for money, justi- 
fied high rents for their improved property, and in the belief that 
the population and business of those cities will multiply in the 
future, high and even prospective values are maintained for prop- 
erty of which future years only can prove the real value. 

A comparison with the older seaboard cities like New York and 
Boston, where land has been held for two centuries through times of 
expansion and depression, is perhaps the better test, and we find 
the reason in the fact, that whilst those cities are circumscribed 
on many sides by impassable boundaries and limited in the 
quantity of ground for building purposes, our large and level 
surface enables building extension to be made without diffi- 
culty or limit to the north, west and south, and that the quantity 
of ground being unlimited, holders cannot exact the prices which 
are obtained in cities whose building surface enables them to im- 
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prove in one direction only. A further reason will be found in the 
fact that the leading business of the city of Philadelphia is man- 
ufacturing, and that of New York and Boston, commercial. 
Commercial business must concentrate in certain streets or sec- 
tions of a city, and the larger profits induce high values; but the 
extended surface in Philadelphia has afforded the manufacturer 
abundant ground to select eligible locations for his business, and 
having choice of location over wider space than the business of 
cities that are more largely commercial, the number of locations 
from which he may select cheapens the market value, and high 
or exorbitant prices can not be obtained. Again, a majority of 
the buildings erected in the extension of the city are two and 
three-story dwelling-houses suitable for homes for families of the 
industrial and laboring classes, and this fact being recognized by 
landholders, the price of ground can not be advanced, except in 
choice locations, beyond the proportionate sum which the value of 
such houses will warrant for the ground, usually varying from 
one dollar to four dollars per foot ground-rent. 

The introduction of the system of passenger railways, (of which 
we have one hundred and eighty-four and one-quarter miles 
within the city limits,) affording rapid and cheap transit, and ren- 
dering distance from point to point over our great territory of 
less importance, has also contributed in keeping the values of 
many localities from rising. 

With ground at moderate prices, perhaps there is no large 
city in this country where labor and materials for building pur- 
poses are more abundant or cheaper, and the first value of the 
improvements will in the main be regulated by the cost of con- 
struction. Nor is the capital necessary for construction of dwell- 
ing-houses wanting. Men of large wealth, though rarely under- 
taking expensive building operations themselves, show great 
willingness to advance to builders the means of extending im- 
provements, thus year by year multiplying the number to an ex- 
tent equal and often in advance of the demand. The supply 
being equal to the demand, the prices of the improvements are 
moderated, and the rental value is regulated by the supply and 
value. 

From the facts above stated, it is easily understood why pro- 
perty in this city is cheaper than in other cities. 

Within the corporate limits of the city of Philadelphia we have 
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one hundred and twenty-nine and one-eighth square miles of ter- 
ritory, or eighty-two thousand seven hundred acres—an area 
larger than London, which has seventy-four thousand and seventy 
acres. Of this area, traversed by six hundred miles of streets 
and roadways, (three hundred and thirty of which are paved,) the 
built-up portions, including Germantown, Frankford and Mana- 
yunk, cover about twenty square miles, or twelve thousand eight 
hundred acres. The actual value of the real estate returned for 
taxable purposes, for 1871, of the whole city, is four hundred and 
ninety-one millions eight hundred and forty-four thousand and 
ninety-six dollars, ($491,844,096.) 

Now, in order to convey a correct idea of the amount of sur- 
face requiring municipal expenditures here, as compared with the 
two cities above-mentioned, we will give the comparative figures. 
The area of the whole city of New York is only twenty-two 
square miles, or fourteen thousand five hundred and two acres, 
and of this surface only six thousand five hundred acres is built 
upon. The taxable value of the real estate of New York—aver- 
aging about sixty per cent. of the actual value—for 1870, is seven 
hundred and forty-two millions one hundred and thirty-four 
thousand three hundred and fifty dollars, ($742,134,350.) 

The area of the city of Boston, including Roxbury and Dor- 
chester, recently annexed, is nine thousand nine hundred and two 
acres, less than one-half of which is improved, and the taxable 
return of the real estate, for 1869-70, three hundred and 
thirty-two millions fifty-one thousand nine hundred dollars, 
($332,051,900.) 

It will thus be seen that the area of the city of Philadelphia is 
nearly six times larger than New York and nine times the size of 
Boston, and that the surface built upon is much larger than that 
of those two cities combined. These are facts that must be con- 
sidered in estimating expenditures and the ability of the city to 
make them. It will be noticed, that whilst the area for municipal 
care is much larger in Philadelphia, the taxable value of the real 
estate is relatively much less than in those cities. That increased 
surface makes additional expense, will be evident from the fact 
that the frontage of each square of houses requires continuous ex- 
pense for repair of streets, street-lighting, cleansing streets, police, 
pipe, &c. I know that the impression is common, that every 
block of houses erected is a clear gain in taxation, and a result is 
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spoken of as though the revenue was to be increased without addi- 
tional expense. If these houses are erected on ground, the front- 
age of which is already graded, paved, lighted, watched, &c., and 
they are of the value of five or ten thousand dollars, this impres- 
sion would, in a measure, be well-founded ; but the extension of 
small houses covering new territory, whilst they add something 
to the revenue of the city, if we add to the annual surface expense 
which they require, public school accomodations for the popula- 
tion, will not, in footing up the balance-sheet, be found to be a 
gain in this light. 

How much of our improved surface is covered with small houses 
yielding a proportionably small revenue, may be seen from the fact 
that, by a recent enumeration of the dwelling-houses in the city, 
no less than thirty-seven thousand one hundred and sixty-three 
were two-story brick, stone and frame houses, and when it is 
known that many of the seventy thousand one hundred and 
seventy-two three-story houses are small in their dimensions, and 
what is commonly known as six-room houses, a fair estimate may 
be formed of the extent. And that this class of buildings is pro- 
portionately increasing is evident from the fact that, of thirteen 
thousand five hundred and thirty-seven dwelling-houses erected 
in the years 1868, 1869 and 1870, seven thousand two hundred 
and seventy-six were but two-story buildings. 

In inviting attention to this view of the city in the light of 
revenue, it is not in a spirit of regret that the facts are as we have 
stated them. Cities are not built for the tax-gatherers, but for 
the people ; and whilst taxation is necessary, in all civilized com- 
munities, to sustain the government, to preserve the rights and 
promote the comfort of the people, to educate the children, who, 
in the future, will succeed the present generation in levying the 
tax, the ability to raise money must be considered as well as pro- 
posed expenditures. From the peculiarities of our city, it will 
be seen that it requires much closer calculation and a much larger 
amount of work to be done with the money than can be raised by 
the same tax-rate on like surface in either of the two cities above 
mentioned. That more is done on a smaller amount of money 
in this city than in most others, I have no doubt, from a com- 
parison of the amounts raised and expended here and in other 
places; but it is requisite that these facts should be kept con- 
stantly in view, and, notwithstanding this peculiarity, if the ex- 
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penditures are judicious, the amount of money necessary to be 
raised for ordinary expenses will be ample. On the other hand, 
if money is appropriated and used for ordinary and extraordinary 
expenditures without carefully considering the ability of property- 
holders to pay the taxation which must follow, discontent is as 
inevitable as it is with an individual who contracts expense 
without regard to his sources of income. 

For the people, the cheapness of property, and our peculiari- 
ties in respect to many of our improvements, is an advantage 
possessed by them over the great majority of the inhabitants of 
other cities. It has furnished a separate dwelling-house for each 
family, provided with such conveniences as can only be obtained 
in large cities and towns, giving to each family a habitation which 
may be called a home, and the condition of the poorer classes in 
this respect contrasts singularly in our favor when compared 
with many other places. Morality is greatly promoted in pro- 
viding a separate habitation for each family, and this can only 
be fully realized by a visit and examination of one of the large 
tenement-houses, at places where they furnish the homes of the 
poor, and contrasting the condition of the hundreds of men, 
women and children crowded under one roof, with the occupants 
of our small dwellings. 

The selling value of property being moderate, enables the hum- 
blest citizen, by a few years’ savings, to be his own landlord, to 
possess his own “ castle;” and to such an extent has this been 
taken advantage of by people of all conditions in life, that whilst 
there are no accurate statistics of the number of persons in the 
several cities who own and live in their own dwelling-houses, 
with some knowledge of the relative number here compared with 
other cities of the United States, I believe it can be asserted, 
without fear of successful contradiction, that in proportion to the 
population, Philadelphia contains a larger number of persons 
who live in houses owned by themselves than any other city in 
America. If this be true, and there can be no doubt of it, we 
may go further and say, that we have more than in any city in 
the civilized world, for the ownership is more divided everywhere 
in America than in older countries. 

The number of persons who own their own homes in the 
United States would be a most valuable and interesting statistic, 
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and it ought to be one of the inquiries made at the taking of the 
census. 

Philadelphia need have no fear of her standing in this enumer- 
ation, and permit me here to suggest, that in view of the imper- 
fect census that has been recently taken under the old law of 
1850, a new census of the country should be taken in 1876, to 
mark our exact progress in the first century, under an amended 
law that will enable a better execution of the work, and gather 
statistics that will be not only interesting but valuable to the 
people. The expense of such a new census would be no valid 
objection, as it need not necessarily be great, and could not occur 
again on a like occasion for a hundred years. 

In England, and in many of the older States of this soiaiey, 
real estate owners are year by year becoming less in number. 
The real property being thought the most secure investment for 
capital, people with large fortunes purchase, and seldom part 
with it. No doubt this is a wise conclusion for the interest of 
the few, and the hundreds of millions invested in French stocks 
and bonds, thought one year ago to be one of the best and most 
profitable investments on the continent of Europe, and now value- 
less, is a confirmation of this opinion. 

But in Philadelphia the number of real estate holders is annu- 
ally increasing. Whilst much property is held here by capitalists 
for investment, there is not such a tendency to aggregate it in 
the hands of the few, as in many other places. The reason for 
this may probably be found in the fact that commercial property, 
until the past few years, yielded moderate returns in rents, and 
the trouble attendant on the ownership of numbers of small 
houses in collections of rents, &c., has not invited such aggrega- 
tions; yet let the cause be what it may, the more general distri- 
bution of the real estate of the city is better for the people, better 
for society, and better for the government, than a smaller divi- 
sion and extensive tenantry. 

As we have remarked above, the cheapness of homesteads has 
enabled many to own their dwellings, and they have been greatly 
facilitated in doing this through the aid of our ground-rent system 
and building associations. People who own the soil naturally 
feel that they have a greater interest in the community, in its 
welfare, peace and good order, and they are fixed more per- 
manently to it as a place of abode, and the laborer or mechanic 
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who is working to secure or pay for a home, is inspired with 
more ambition than one whose abode is in tenement-houses, 
which can have no attraction to any man or his family. The 
system of separate dwelling-houses for every family is in itself 
promotive of greater morality and comfort, but the opportunity 
of poor men to secure the ownership is an honorable incentive 
to industry and frugality, and whilst their families are benefited 
in many ways, the whole community is also, in possessing better 
citizens, better laborers, and mechanics of more skill. This is 
one secret of Philadelphia’s superior workmen. The advantages 
given to them are incident to our cheap surface, and in no other 
large city can they be obtained to the extent they are here. 

The moderate prices of property is one inducement for the 
location of manufacturing establishments. Manufacturing will 
tend to concentrate where it can be done best and cheapest, and 
an important consideration is cheapness of location. We have 
the surface, the natural advantages, and the opportunity to ad- 
vance that great interest to an illimitable extent. 

I have not adverted to the income and expense of the unim- 
proved suburban property of which we have so large an extent, 
as the continuous expenses are not uniform in all portions of it, 
and it would be difficult to draw a parallel with such property 
elsewhere. 

It may be remarked, however, that suburban surface is neces- 
sarily a field requiring much outlay in the preparation of it for 
future improvement, and the cost of culverting and bridging 
streams, repairing roads, conveying water and gas from distant 
points, paving, macadamizing in advance of improvements, ren- 
ders the application of the facts stated in regard to the yield and 
expense of the built-up portions quite as applicable to the suburbs. 
The idea sought to be conveyed, therefore, is, that increased sur- 
face improvements make increased surface expenses to a city, 
that the facilities for extension in Philadelphia being unlimited, 
cheapens real estate, and that a tax-rate on property at actual 
value does not produce as much revenue as like property would 
at actual value in other cities, but that the people, as owners 
or occupiers, are benefited by this condition of real estate, in 
being furnished with more comfortable dwellings at cheaper 
rents, with all the advantages for employment, recreation and 
education which any city can offer. 
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The next suggestion which I will make is, that the central 
property does not produce the revenue to the city which might 
reasonably be expected from property in the heart of so large a 
population. This is the result of causes other than those above 
stated. The value of central property must be measured by the 
revenue it is capable of producing, and large revenues can only 
be justified by commercial business concentrated in the business 
centre of a city. 

If we could have maintained the commercial supremacy we once 
had in our grasp, Philadelphia of to-day would have been a city 
of perhaps double the present population—for there is no reason 
that we should not have developed the manufacturing interest at 
the same time to the extent it has been and combined both sources 
of wealth and prosperity within the circle of our limits. I know 
the opinion is often expressed that cities must lead in one branch 
or the other, and that they cannot combine both at the same 
time; but no reason can be assigned for this except that it has 
so happened that from location or want of facilities and natural 
advantages to foster both interests, the one for which a city was 
best naturally adapted has been developed to the neglect of the 
other. We can easily account for the fact that commercial values 
of property in insular cities will greatly retard the growth of the 
manufacturing interest, for in average years the competing manu- 
facturer must regard economy in location as well as in every 
other particular; but with our surface, as we have before shown, 
this objection could not apply, and the surrounding country, of 
which we are the heart, would supply additional territory for 
extension and location whenever it become necessary. 

The decline in the commerce of our port has often been attribu- 
ted to the prevalence of yellow fever in our city at intervals from 
1793 to 1800, diverting trade temporarily and afterwards per- 
manently to New York. This may have been an accidental cause 
in first turning the scale, but the main reason, I apprehend, was 
that the magnificent harbor of that city was open to the sea at 
all seasons of the year, whilst the severe winters of the early part 
of this century closed our river with ice for months, and the pro- 
jection of the Erie canals ten years in advance of our own canals, 
gave her the direct highway for transportation of merchandise 
to the West long in advance of us, and subsequently the earlier 
adoption of a system of railroads centring there, made that city 
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a great market and attracted to their wharves the packets and 
foreign steamships. The adverse circumstances that caused the 
decline of our commerce do not now hold, and we ought to re- 
cover much of our lost prestige, and can do it if the effort is made 
with courage and confidence. 

Ice-boats, unknown in 1826, render a permanent ice obstruc- 
tion of the river impossible, and our great lines of railway arriving 
and starting at tide water, gives us an advantage in the carriage 
of the import and export freight of the country by the shortest 
route without expensive lighterage. 

This is our present opportunity and should not be lost, and I 
have said this much with a view of presenting its relation to the 
subject of local taxation. A shipping merchant of New York, 
who recently examined our tax laws, was astonished at the favor- 
able contrast they presented to the enactments of other States, 
and on inquiry being made what in his opinion was the reason we 
had not profited more by them in foreign trade, his reply was 
that we did not make our advantages sufficiently well known. 

Let it be known, therefore, that whilst other States tax ships, 
the property of individuals or firms, as personal property at the 
market value of vessels and at the rate of the city or town where 
they are registered, the laws of Pennsylvania permit its citizens 
to whiten every sea with their vessels without asking tribute. Let 
it be known that our Legislature is willing to relieve the stock 
and bonds of steamship companies incorporated by Pennsylvania, 
engaged in foreign trade and making our port their home, from 
all State taxation, which will better enable them to compete with 
lines owned by foreign capitalists, who pay no tax on the capital 
employed in their lines. 

How favorable this is to us is best expressed by Mr. Wells in 
his very able report, recently made on the revision of the tax laws 
of New York, in which he says: “ Let us suppose the projection 
of a new line of steamships to run between the city of New York 
and Europe in competition with existing lines now controlled by 
foreign capitalists and registered under a foreign flag. If the 
nationality of the company is to be American and its location 
New York city, the State, city and county would have or have 
authorized the levying, during the past years, on the whole acces- 
sible capital or property of the company in the form of vessels, 
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wharves, storehouses, machine shops, offices and floating capital, 
a tax of $2.27 on the hundred dollars of value.” 

Let it be known that the port charges, including wharfage, 
harbor dues and pilotage of our sister city, are constantly rising, 
and vessels ploughing the Delaware are subject to only one-half 
the exactions demanded there. 

Let it be known that merchants may here establish their busi- 
ness with no other taxation on capital than a classified State tax 
on sales which is light compared with taxation elsewhere. 

How we will be benefited is best shown by the effect of a large 
concentration of commercial business upon the values of real 
estate in other cities. The great opportunity offered for exten- 
sion of business and multiplication of profit in cities where the 
course of trade flows gives a higher rental value to property 
favorably located, while the actual value is advanced by the income 
it is capable of yielding, and the larger business warrants im- 
proved architecture, which not only adorns the streets, but enhances 
the taxable value of the property without increase of expense to 
the city. Thus we find that by suffering that interest to slumber 
here, much of our wharf and eastern (central) property will not 
bring prices paid for it many years ago. A revival of the com- 
merce of our port, and its effect on the general mercantile busi- 
ness of the city, would change this condition of property thus 
located and advance the value of our nine miles of wharf lines, 
cause the erection of improved store buildings and new ware- 
houses, and at the same time the property owners will be better 
able to pay increased taxation by reason of the larger revenue 
derived from it. The best illustration of the effect of commercial 
values is the city of New York, where it is centred most largely. 
In illustration I have and shall refer to that great city most fre- 
quently, recognizing it as the commercial metropolis and our near- 
est neighbor, and the city most frequently quoted by our citizens 
in favorable or unfavorable comparison with our own. 

The taxable return of the real estate of the wards situate be- 
tween the Battery and a line drawn across the city south of 
Union Square, for 1870, was three hundred and eighty-eight mil- 
lions of dollars, ($388,000,000,) which is calculated to be about 
sixty per cent. of the real value, and would indicate an actual 
value of six hundred and forty-five millions of dollars, ($645,- 
000,000.) This, of course, embraces the business portion of the 
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city, but covers a space of only two thousand eight hundred acres, 
and a tax-rate of $2.25, (rate of 1871,) upon the assessor’s return, 
yields a larger sum to the treasury than is produced by a tax-rate 
of $1.80 upon the real estate return of our entire city at a higher 
average valuation. The seven lower wards, which cover a space 
of only nine hundred acres, and extend from Canal street to the 
Battery, are returned at a valuation of two hundred and four 
millions four hundred and sixty-five thousand seven hundred and 
twenty-five dollars, ($204,465,725,) which would indicate an 
actual value of three hundred and forty millions of dollars, 
($340,000,000.) 

The next point I will present is, that, notwithstanding the local 
difficulties of raising municipal revenues mainly from real estate 
in Philadelphia, the adherence to that principle in taxation has 
been one of the chief sources of her prosperity, and no departure 
from it should be made that would impose new burdens, by direct 
or indirect taxation, upon the capital and labor employed in the 
commercial and manufacturing interests. 

Upon this point, involving the question of general taxation of 
personal estate, there has been much discussion of late, disclosing 
opinions widely different, but the consequences of a change are of 
so much moment to our future, that it is of the first importance 
to understand where the effects of a change in our subjects of tax 
will reach ; and it should also be understood that if the principle 
of taxation which we now have is in the main correct, and pos- 
sesses advantages clearly seen by those who reside elsewhere and 
have felt the evils and oppression of a different system, that the 
continual agitation of a change is calculated to deprive us of 
much of the benefits which might be felt in attracting such per- 
sons for abode and the pursuit of business, and who are deterred 
by the apprehension that a new system is to be adopted. 

The arguments of those who advocate a system of general tax- 
ation of personal estate, may be fairly stated to be that all pro- 
perty owes to the State and municipality tribute for protection 
and security, and it is but equal justice that the owners of pro- 
perty of each and every kind should pay in taxation according 
to the value of the property owned by them. 

This, theoretically, would seem to be a statement of a principle 
that was just, and there can be no difference of opinion that the 
first part of the proposition is correct. All property does owe 
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tribute to the State for protection and security, but States hold- 
ing the right of exaction have, at all times, claimed the right to 
so discriminate in the exercise of it, that the interests of the 
whole people shall not be injured by the strict and arbitrary en- 
forcement of the inherent power or right which it possesses. Thus 
you find, in some States, property of equal value taxed at different 
rates of tax or exempted from all tax, and in England they re- 
serve the right to tax personal estate for local purposes by a 
statute, the execution of which has been postponed by Acts of 
Parliament, from time to time, for several centuries. Should a 
public emergency render it necessary, the right is inherent in the 
government, but the time and manner of exercising or enforcing 
it is also an inherent power. 

As to the second part of the proposition, that the owners of 
property should pay in taxation according to the value of the 
property owned by them ; if this be true, then all property should 
pay the same rate of tax, and you can make no discrimination in 
rates without injustice. If this be true, it is just as much a vio- 
lation of equal justice to tax a pleasure carriage one per cent. on 
the hundred valuation and a mortgage three-tenths of one per cent., 
as it would to tax the carriage and exempt the mortgage from tax 
altogether. But, if it is admitted that tax-rates must be made so 
as not to impose a rate on one class of property that is levied on 
another from motives of policy or the ability of the owners to 
pay, then the truth of the proposition is surrendered ; for if it is 
just to tax one value or income at one rate, and another enjoying 
the same protection and security, at one-half or one-quarter that 
rate, it is equally just, for like public reasons, and, if the interests 
of the whole community are promoted by it, to discriminate by 
exempting the latter property altogether. Again, it cannot prae- 
tically be enforced, and if the theory is correct, there is no use of 
contending for a theory against the teachings of practical facts. 
For example, if justice demands that the holder of a mortgage 
debt shall pay a tax of one dollar on each hundred of the princi- 
pal sum of the mortgage, this tax should be paid by him out of 
the lawful interest he receives; but when it is known that he re- 
quires the mortgagor to pay all taxes levied upon the debt or its 
income, and that the borrower must pay more taxation to sup- 
port the theory that the mortgagee is paying it, the theory fails 
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because the tax is not paid by the person whe should pay the 
tribute for protection. 

No proper judgment of the question can be formed by indi- 
viduals, unless they divest themselves of supposed immediate in- 
dividual interest, and view it broadly, as if the community were 
one person with one common purpose and interest, and it will be 
found that those great, underlying principles, which are beneficial 
in their application to the community as a whole, will also be for 
the ultimate benefit of each individual member of it. Real estate 
owners often hastily conclude that, as the enlargement of the 
subjects of levy would produce more money at a less rate of tax, 
and consequently, the property held by them would be relieved 
of a portion of the charge it is made subject to, that they would 
profit by it, and rapidly form an opinion favorable to such an en- 
largement, based upon this one controlling fact. On the other 
hand, owners of personal estate, knowing that a levy upon them 
may diminish their income and cause annoyance by vexatious in- 
quiries, as hastily form adverse opinions. But if the owners of 
real estate look at the question broadly, they will find that if this 
tax proved injudicious, what was a seeming present gain to them 
would ultimately result in a great loss, for their property is fixed 
and immovable, and would be most affected by any law that de- 
pressed the business of the city, or made capital necessary for the 
mercantile or industrial interests hard to obtain, except at exor- 
bitant rates of interest. The statement of the principles involved 
in this has been so well expressed by one of Philadelphia’s most 
public-spirited and enlightened citizens, now temporarily sojourn- 
ing in Europe, in a letter written recently, that I quote it as a 
clear and concise statement of the principle which should be the 
basis of all opinions as to the amount of tax you can place upon 
personal estate without injury to all property, and if this is well 
considered, sound conclusions must follow, He says: “ Real estate 
derives its value exclusively from the concentration upon it of 
capital and labor, and as capital and labor are both capricious 
and movable, whilst real estate is fixed, the value of real estate 
is proportioned to the power it has of attracting capital and labor 
to it and fixing them upon it.” 

There can be no doubt that this is the true doctrine, and thus 
understood, it becomes a practical question. Studied from this 
point, it is not that owners of all property, real and personal, 
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shall be made to pay the same amount of tax according to its 
value; but how much can it be made to yield, and at the same 
time sustain and improve the value of real estate. 

The principle may be illustrated by the custom of merchants 
who are watchful of their own interest in the successful conduct 
of their business. A wholesale merchant in the dry goods or 
grocery business invests his capital in merchandise, and it would 
seem but justice, that, as each line of goods in his store or ware- 
house requires the investment of a portion of his capital, that he 
should be entitled to the same profit, according to the value, from 
one article that he receives from another. Practically, this can- 
not be obtained. If he had a monopoly of the articles sold, it 
might be; not having a monopoly, competition in business 
compels him to sell with such line of profit as will secure 
customers. On some goods, he will have a certain per 
centage of profit; on others, a lighter profit; and it is well 
known that in each of the branches of business above referred 
to, there are certain staple articles which are continually sold 
without profit. The care, attention and risk necessary in the 
purchase, storage and disposal of these last articles is as great 
as upon those he receives a profit from, but in order to attract 
customers, make his business, as a whole, valuable and success- 
ful, he willingly conforms to the requirements of the trade and 
deems it no injustice to himself; for, if he did not offer such in- 
ducements, customers would not seek him, or would be driven 
from him, and he would be restricted in the sales of other goods 
on which a profit was made. Each line of goods, therefore, per- 
forms its office, and the articles sold without profit contribute as 
much to his income by attracting and retaining customers, as 
those on which it is charged. And again, taking a practical illus- 
tration, a man having a capital of one hundred thousand dollars, 
purchases a patented article, the merits of which are unknown to 
the public, and for which he pays fifty thousand dollars; he 
spends the remaining fifty thousand dollars in advertising and in 
making the use and advantages of the article known, and by this 
means is enabled to sell large numbers of them, and is rewarded 
by a profit three-fold the amount paid for it. Seemingly, that 
which yielded the return was the article sold; but it cannot be 
said that the money spent in advertising it and making it known, 
whereby the customers were attracted to it, did not contribute as 


+ 
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much to the profit and income, for without that, the article would 
have been valueless to the owner. 

This is the relation of capital and labor to real estate. Capital 
and labor alone give value to it. Labor produces wealth, and, in 
turn, capital employs labor; and if capital is driven to other 
points from any cause, the population must seek other points 
for business or employment. Real estate in cities is only valu- 
able for occupancy, and is enhanced in value by the advantages 
which the prosperty of the city or the location in the city imparts 
to it. If, for any cause, this city should be deprived of one-half 
of the commercial and manufacturing capital now actively em- 
ployed in it, no argument is needed to convince any mind how 
depressing an effect it would have on the value of real property. 
On the other hand, if, by encouragement, the same active capital 
could be doubled, an enhancement in values as certainly follows. 

Before considering further what new taxation can be imposed 
on personal estate in this city, let us first examine the amount of 
tax that is now collected from it under State laws. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, unlike New York and 
Massachusetts, assesses, levies and collects the great bulk of tax 
for State purposes by its own officers ; thus corporations and cor- 
poration loans are taxed and the corporation required to make a 
sworn statement to the Auditor-General, and upon his adjustment 
the tax is paid directly to the State Treasurer. 

Wholesale and retail merchants are taxed under a classified 
schedule on the amount of their sales. This tax is assessed by 
State appraisers and paid to the City Treasurer as a State officer. 

National bank stock is assessed by the State assessors and the 
tax paid upon their assessment. 

Only a small portion of the duty is imposed upon the local 
assessors in requiring them to return the values of furniture, 
horses, pleasure carriages, mortgages and solvent debts. 

The taxes imposed by the State are upon personal property and 
personal sources, and real estate is released from all State taxa- 
tion. 

In the States of New York and Massachusetts, the require- 
ments for State purposes are apportioned by a rate on all prop- 
erty, real and personal, in the several counties, and the counties 
are charged with the collection of it. 

Our State system of levy and collection is far preferable to that 
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of the States just mentioned ; for example, the tax upon corpora- 
tions being assessed and paid by the company directly to the 
State officers, is attended with no expense and admits of no eva- 
sion of returns, as can be done where the mode of return is to re- 
quire the stock in the hands of the holder to be returned to asses- 
sors, and Pennsylvania corporations, owing their existence to the 
franchise granted by the State, should pay whatever taxation they 
are capable of contributing to the Commonwealth to which they 
owe its life. By the Pennsylvania system this tax is paid on all the 
dividends, or in case no dividends are made, then on a valuation 
of all the stock, and the State revenue is increased by a full re- 
turn; and, hence, the State is able to apportion taxation so as to 
bear most lightly on the producing interests of the Common- 
wealth. The amount of revenue collected for the year ending 
November 30, 1870, was $6,336,603.24. 

Of this sum not less than $2,600,000 was derived from the 
property of citizens of our city, and this estimate is believed to 
be below the real amount; for if we could accurately know the 
value of stocks held by our citizens in corporations situate in 
other portions of the State upon which taxation was paid, it is 
probable the gross sum would reach $3,000,000. 

Now let us compare this result with the system of New York. 

As remarked above, in that State the duty of collecting the 
State tax is imposed on the counties and levied on all property, 
real and personal. 

The return of real and personal estate for 1870 was 


Real estate, ; i Z $742,134,350 
Personal estate, . - 305,292,699 


Total, . ; - $1,04'7,427,049 


The personal estate here returned at a tax-rate of $2.25 per 
hundred, ($.60 7-100 of which is State tax,) would net, after deduc- 
tions for discount, abatements and delinquency, probably not 
much over $6,000,000. In the same year the amount of State tax 
paid by the city (which covers the county,) was $5,581,601.85. 

It will thus be seen that whilst in that city the State tax is paid 
from collections on the real and personal property, that in Phila- 
delphia the State tax collected from personal sources releases real 
estate, and if we take into consideration the revenue derived 
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by this city from a small amount of personal estate, ($154,000,) 
the addition to the city resources in New York over the receipts 
from real estate, by their system of State and county taxation, is 
but a few hundred thousand dollars more than would be gathered 
by our method. This presents a fair parallel, for the amount of 
State tax required in the two States are about the same per capita, 
and the aggregate revenue of the State of New York being 
$11,827,225, the proportion paid by the city would relatively be 
about the same as contributed from taxation of property of the 
citizens of Philadelphia to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

The amount apportioned for State tax in the city of Boston 
for 1869-70, was $1,232,583. 

This indicates that the revenue of that city from personal estate, 
in excess of the amount paid for State tax, was much larger than 
in New York; but as we are unable to state how far the require- 
ments for State purposes in Massachusetts, and its relative appor- 
tionment upon the city of Boston is equivalent to our own, no 
calculation is here presented of the amount there derived from 
personal estate in excess of taxes on realty, compared with our 
own city. The statement of these facts become important as the 
table of taxable property of the two cities above-named are so 
often presented and compared with our own city statement, as 
though they represented results in the three cities, of the same 
system and principle of State and city taxation, and the inference 
is drawn, that the city of New York gained for municipal expen- 
ses all the money collected on personal as well as real estate, and 
that like property in Philadelphia contributed nothing. Figures 
will not lie, but people must understand what they are intended 
to represent, to know the truth they are intended to convey. New 
York would be benefited, if she would change her system toa 
principle similar to our own, as the present mode is there admitted 
to be vicious, demoralizing and hurtful of the productive interests 
of the State. In our State system, whilst some of the taxes have 
not been wisely levied, in the main they are judicious and dis- 
criminate, so as to raise revenue without being felt onerous. The 
very fact that they are so often forgotten in the discussion of new 
taxation, is proof of how lightly they are felt by the mass of the 
people. To render the respective tables comparable, they must 
be accompanied with the explanation we have given. 

The State being able to release to the city real estate for its 
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own revenue exclusively, is an important advantage we possess. 
When there was a State tax on real estate in Pennsylvania (as 
now imposed in other States) there was a continual struggle in 
the several counties to avoid paying an undue proportion of the 
tax, or, rather it may be stated, that each county struggled to 
pay the least amount, and the county authorities were greatly 
embarrassed in attempts to equalize the valuations in the town- 
ships or wards of the county, from the apprehension of the peo- 
ple that it would result in additional payments to the State by 
the county. Every assessor in office in the State, since 1842, has 
taken an oath or affirmation to value and return the real estate 
at “ actual value,” and yet, until the year 1868, when the law was 
enforced in this city, in no county in the State was the average 
valuation over thirty-three per cent. of the actual value, and in 
many the per centage was much less. Since that time some other 
counties have followed our example. The advantage of a full 
valuation is, that every property-holder can form a judgment of 
the correctness of his assessment, for he knows the rule of valua- 
tion; but when the same law was complied, or, rather, not com- 
plied with, and the assessor guessed at a sum for return, irre- 
spective of value, it was impossible to have equality, much less 
approach it. 

With our State system of taxation deriving revenue from per- 
sonal sources exclusively, real estate must mainly furnish the 
means for municipal expenditure in Philadelphia, unless we con- 
clude to experiment on our vitality to ascertain the exact amount 
of pressure on capital that is required to drive it from us, and 
prevent it from seeking us from other places. 

Why this must be, is evident from the kind of personal prop- 
erty taxed where a higher rate of interest is obtained for money. 
It will be found to be in addition to the property now taxed for 
city revenue, corporation stocks, mortgages, loans, solvent debts, 
ships, machinery and merchandise, or capital in business. 

Can you raise any considerable revenue in addition to that now 
collected from these sources without dispelling capital, making 
the rates of money higher, injuring the business interests of the 
city, and, by flight of business and population, injuring the pro-, 
ductive value of real estate ? 

Corporation stocks are now taxed for State purposes, either on 
dividends, if they declare them, or stock, if it yields no dividends ; 
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and whilst it is a species of property that should contribute 
whatever taxation that can be reasonably exacted, a candid ex- 
amination compels the conclusion that the majority of the corpor- 
ations now contribute as much tax as can be fairly expected from 
them. Others, yielding larger dividends, have the ability to pay 
more, but it would be unwise for counties at this time to attempt 
a general taxation of stocks, for it will be remembered that the 
repeal of the State tax on real estate was only justified by the 
large income yielded to the treasury from this source, and some 
of the corporations have been very restive under the taxes now 
imposed. A local tax levied upon the stock, would, in all proba- 
bility, induce a movement to be relieved of State taxation, and 
if this should prove successful, no benefit would ultimately accrue 
from it. The Commonwealth can levy and collect on corpora- 
tions much better than’ counties, and as the counties are equally 
responsible for the demands of the State for its purposes, what- 
ever additional taxation can be gathered from corporations gen- 
erally, should be paid into the State treasury, at least for the 
present time. Where the debt of the State is paid or largely 
reduced, a system of distribution to counties can be made of 
moneys collected from the property of its residents in corpora- 
tions not local, and a transfer of the revenue from such as are 
purely local to the counties, with power to collect the tax from 
the corporation directly. 

Real estate owners would not be benefited by the taxation of 
mortgages or ground-rents. The owners of property subject to 
a mortgage, mortgage-debt or ground-rent, would be obliged to 
pay all such taxation, and the only result would be, that the 
class of real property owners who are least able to afford it, 
would pay a larger tax because they were debtors. 

The same may be said of private loans. There are few public 
loans in this Commonwealth on which a tax can be levied. The 
States have no authority to tax the loans of the United States 
government. The new loan of Pennsylvania is issued free from 
all taxes and the major portion of the city loan free from the 
payment of tax by the holder. The small portion of it that is 
taxable is rapidly becoming due, and the amount is growing less 
each year. The State collects a tax from corporation loans or 
bonds, and it is not probable that authority would be given to the 
city to tax them so long as this State tax is required. 
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Under the head of solvent debts the larger portion of the in- 
debtedness to be returned would be money loaned on promissory 
notes or negotiable instruments; and this leads us to consider 
whether it is advisable to place any new form of taxation on the 
manufacturing and commercial business, 

After the war of 1812-14, when it was evident that the com- 
merce of the city was waning, the people of Philadelphia gave 
great attention to the building up of the manufacturing interest, 
which was greatly stimulated by the war. The location of the 
city was favorable for its development, and it had many natural 
advantages, and the large surface offered cheap locations for the 
building of mills and factories; but there was one other advan- 
tage that interest has had here over manufactures in other States 
—whether the result of accident or design—that, whilst local tax- 
ation reached every dollar that was invested in the business in 
New York and New England, whether it was in the building, 
machinery or working capital, in Philadelphia the building was 
taxed just as any other building would be, but the working cap- 
ital untaxed. In estimating the value of the building, the 
value of the machinery was not included. When it is understood 
that in New England nearly all the manufacturing is done by 
companies, and the taxation is one, two or three per cent. (and 
instances are given where it has been higher) upon the entire 
capital, it cannot be doubted that the Philadelphia manufacturer 
has an advantage in competition to the extent of the difference in 
taxation. This policy we still continue, and the city has not 
been made poorer by it; on the contrary, it is her great interest, 
which employs the greater portion of her industrial population, 
who in turn occupy dwelling-houses and give value to them, and 
we are to-day the city of the “rst importance in manufacturing 
in the United States. I-know instances where persons engaged 
in manufacturing in this city have changed their location for 
other counties of this State, and were much surprised to find 
that, where they had fewer conveniences, and had reason to ex- 
pect taxation less on equal value of mill and machinery, by a 
different system of valuation (including machinery) it was in fact 
much higher. 

If we desire to encourage the growth of the business in our 
city, this policy will not be departed from; and there is a reason 
for it beyond the competition of other portions of our. country. 
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The principle of valuation of factories and mills in England is 
the same as in Philadelphia. The English manufacturer pays 
tax on his building only, and the machinery and working capital 
is free from taxation. Our manufacturers must compete with 
foreign manufacturers, and that with more expensive labor and 
a higher value of money, and it is the interest of our whole popu- 
lation that the competition should be successfully maintained 
here. And again, if we do our part in making the cost of pro- 
duction as cheap as possible, we can with consistency ask our 
government to protect us by a duty on imports, so that the 
fabrics of the American manufacturer may at least be placed in 
our own market with an equal advantage with the product of the 
cheap labor of Europe. 

And it is also important that experimental taxation should not 
be placed upon capital in commercial business at this time. After 
a long struggle, there are more cheering indications that a favor- 
able tide is now turning in our favor than at any period for many 
years. As we have before remarked, many of the obstacles to 
our growth as a commercial city have been removed or have 
passed away, and the establishment and maintenance of a line of 
European steamers is all that is needed to vastly improve our 
importance as a market and distributing centre. That our mer- 
chants have always been more favorably taxed on their business 
than those of other cities there can be no question, and if this 
advantage can assist in promoting our commercial prosperity, let 
it be known, and it will be one great inducement in the attraction 
of mercantile capital to us. 

There has been a general depression in business throughout the 
country for the past year. It is the weakness that is felt in the 
process of recovery after the feverish state it has been in during 
the last ten years. Appearances now indicate that strength will 
be gathered from this time ; and thus you will find that favorable 
or unfavorable local taxation will have a greater effect in attract- 
ing or diverting it than at any former period of our history. In 
consequence of the large debts incurred during the war and the 
increased price of labor and material, taxation everywhere is 
heavier than it was ten years ago. During, and for'some years 
subsequent to the close of the war, business was so much affected 
by the disturbed condition of affairs and the fluctuation in the 
price of gold, that it was difficult to adjust it in any settled course. 
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But now it starts with a new lease of life and upon a more econo- 
mic basis than for years, and taxation will be considered in its 
location more than formerly. 

This will require great caution everywhere in the adjustment of 
taxes, and if that is properly done so as not to duplicate or tripli- 
cate them on the borrower or consumer, in the end more pecuniary 
benefit will result to the people of that community, of all condi- 
tions in life, that has the best adjustment of taxation to encour- 
age industry, trade and commerce, than could possibly be obtained 
by an indiscriminate levy upon all kinds of property under a false 
theory of equalization. 

As we have shown before, by a general levy the mortgagee will 
require the mortgagor to pay, so when commercial paper is sold 
in the market, it would be charged market rate based on taxes— 
and instances may be cited almost indefinitely, where the tax 
is shifted from the one protected on to the shoulders of the active, 
improving or business men who are the largest borrowers of cap- 
ital, and this condition must follow; for the retired capitalist, for . 
instance, who lends his capital, will shift the tax or invest the 
money in exempt bonds, of which he has a large choice. 

There is nothing that will so silently yet certainly dry up the 
sources of prosperity of a community as taxation injudiciously 
imposed, and I do not know how better to illustrate this than by 
an instance in the history of our own tax laws in the change in 
our auction duties. 

The facilities which auction houses offer importers, manufac- 
turers, distributers and consignors as a prompt medium for the 
disposal of goods, have made them a necessity in any large com- 
mercial city, and their beneficial effects extend beyond the busi- 
ness which they transact; for by attracting traders from all 
parts of the country they in turn become the customers of its 
merchants. The auction business of Philadelphia, in the first 
quarter of this century, was the most important in the country. 
Large sales were made of teas, coffee, indigo, dry goods, &c., and 
attracted to our city merchants from widely distant places. By 
the Act of 1790, a duty of one per cent. was laid on sales of all 
goods. This was in excess of the duty in New York, which was 
one-half per cent. for goods, wares and merchandise imported 
from any place beyond the Cape of Good Hope, and three-fourths 
of one per cent. on all other foreign and domestic goods. The 
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maintenance of this business would seem to have been essential 
in the struggle for the preservation of our commerce, and wisdom 
would have dictated that it should have been reduced to at least 
the duty of other States, or better far to have repealed it altogether 
and offer an inducement to offset what seemed our then natural 
disadvantages. The State did lend her great resources to open a 
highway to the West and North, in which she spent $40,000,000 ; 
but in looking for new sources of revenue, the auction duty, in 
1826, was made one and a half per cent. One per cent. more on 
East India goods than the duty of New York, and three-quarter 
per cent. on many other goods. 

Can any one wonder why goods were consigned to that market? 
Can any one wonder that for years much of the foreign shipping 
that sailed into New York was owned in Philadelphia? This law 
remained long enough to permanently injure us, and was modified 
thirty years after its enactment, but it is yet objectionable, and 
the difference on some articles prohibitory. It ought to be further 
modified, or better still, repealed, as it yielded only $34,838.47 
in 1870. No question of protection can arise, as that must be 
imposed at the Custom House. After goods leave there it is only 
a question of what city shall be their market. 

Other examples could be mentioned of the effect of injudicious 
taxation on the productive interests, but fortunately we are now 
freer from them than most other localities, and we should be 
watchful that they do not multiply. No new taxation should 
ever be imposed without a careful inquiry as to the furthest ex- 
tent that it can be reimposed on others, and what the effect will 
be where it ultimately rests. 

There is one other view of general personal taxation which has 
not been adverted to, and that is, being mainly invisible property, 
it is accompanied with much vexation to the owners in compel- 
ling them to expose their private estate to the public, and is 
always, in large communities, accompanied by great frauds and 
evasions of return, causing more dissatisfaction on the ground of 
unequal payments than where no returns are required to be made. 
This is inseparable from the system, and it is too well illustrated 
in the failure of the officers of the general government who are 
farthest removed from the people and in a rigid execution of the 
law are not so likely to be embarrassed by local influences, in 
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their efforts to secure a satisfactory return of incomes, to need 
further remarks. 

The limits prescribed for this paper will not permit a more ex- 
tended discussion of this point. 

When invited to read a paper upon local taxation, I thought it 
important to present fully to view the point first discussed; not 
that its statements may be new to many, but I have so often 
found intelligent citizens, in the discussion of expenditures that 
were proposed to be made, quote other cities, losing sight of the 
comparative differences as I have endeavored to present them; 
and as it appeared to me to be the starting-point in all opinions 
formed, it was important that it should not be lost sight 
of, either by those who ask or those who authorize expen- 
ditures. And here let me add, that it has no particular reference 
to any expenditure now made, or contemplated. The city must 
provide for the necessary conveniences, comfort and protection 
of its people, and it will not do, in the rivaly of attraction, to 
neglect what can be done to compete with others; but in accom- 
plishing that, our local peculiarities must be taken into considera- 
tion. 

And upon the last point much more might be said; and as we 
have before remarked, it resolves itself into a question of judg- 
ment as to what amount of tax may be placed on the several 
kinds of property to promote equality, and with least injury to 
the interests of all. In its very nature it admits of a difference 
of opinion. But there, also, opinions ought not to be hastily 
formed, and without taking into view other taxes now imposed on 
some of the property, and the ultimate effect of new impositions. 
upon the business and employment of our people and the future 
of our city.* THos. CocHRAN. 








BIOGRAPHY OF A SALMON. 


In writing the life of so distinguished a person as Sir Salmo 
Salar, one should commence with his parents, mentioning their 
habits and manners, and then go on to record his birth and edu- 





* Read before the American Social Science Association, April 20, 1871. 
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cation. So let us begin out at sea. Not beyond the Gulf Stream— 
for the inhalation of that tropically-heated current would prove 
as baneful to any species of Salmo as the noxious night-vapors 
of a rice field would be to a Vermonter—but scarcely, if at all, 
beyond soundings, where, on their fat pastures, herds of these 
lordly fish acquire that flesh and flavor for which they are so 
justly celebrated. 

Alas! we have but very few of them now along the coast of 
our Atlantic States. But let us get a little northing—three or 
four days’ sail will suffice, with a fair wind—and follow a school 
of these symmetrical silver-sides as they “ set in” for the bay or 
estuary that receives their natal stream, which pours down over 
rock, rapid and fall as it seeks the ocean level. Gradually, in the 
late vernal or early summer months, they approach, feeding still 
on marine small fry, soft crustacea and the eggs of the order of 
animals known as Ichinerdomata, until they find smelts and spar- 
lings along the shore and in the bays. With miraculous instinct 
they recognize an old-remembered tincture in the water, that 
comes down from the gravelly shallows where they emerged from 
the ova, and with resistless energy they stem rapids and leap 
cataracts six, eight or ten feet, to reproduce where they themselves 
were born. 

Even in their oceanic brightness, the short, delicate head of the 
female, not larger than a lady’s hand, and the long head with in- 
curved snout and its cartilaginous hook, of the male, bespeak the 
opposite sexes. 

The summer is passing, and the angler, who, in June, hooked 
and lost the silver-sheened, fresh-run fish of twenty pounds, may 
hook it again in August and bring it to gaff, of leaden hue or 
brownish tinge and minus five or six pounds the weight it brought 
from sea. It feeds not after it enters the river. The little trout- 
lings and fry of its own species are safe from the predatory tyrant, 
who, in his ocean home, would have devoured a score or two of 
them for his breakfast. It may come to the brim of the flood 
and gulp in the fly that floats along, or may rise at the salmon- 
fisher’s counterfeit with some faint recollection of insects it fed 
on in its youth; but no vestige of food is now to be found in its 
shrivelled stomach. Such is the law of its nature, and it came 
here in obedience to the command of the Ruler of Nature. 

From the middle to the latter part of autumn, one may see 
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them in pairs, meagre and bereft of their lustre, on their spawn- 
ing grounds. The female laying her broad caudal on the gravel 
and by rapid strokes displacing it. The male, in the meantime, 
with dire intent, charging amongst hordes of piratical trout which 
hover around to devour the precious salmon seed as it is sown, 
and returning again to his mate. The excavation made, the mo- 
ther of thousands exudes her eggs. After the male has shed his 
fecundating milt over them, she covers and leaves them to the 
care of Dame Nature. 

Lingering for a brief space to recuperate somewhat from the 
exhausting effects of spawning, the pair join others journeying 
sea-ward, and on their marine feeding-grounds regain their lost 
flesh and flavor and add a yet larger per centum of weight, again 
to ascend their native river and reproduce as before. 

A hundred days may elapse, or, in colder latitudes, six or seven 
months may pass before the little pellets in the gravelly nest are 
rent and the wee things come forth. Helpless creatures! Will 
one in a thousand escape the many dangers to which they are sub- 
jected, and in four years or so rise to the angler’s fly, a salmon 
of twenty pounds, and hurry him along the rocky shore and come 
to gaff after an hour’s hard fight or smash his delicate tackle? 

Mr. Stoddart and other English and Scottish authorities think 
not. These observers estimate that of the eggs of a salmon, laid 
naturally, one-third become parrs,* two-thirds of the parrs become 
smolts, one-twentieth of the smolts become grilse{f and one- 
tenth of the grilse become salmon. Thus showing, that out of 
fifteen hundred eggs, in the ordinary course of nature only one 
produces a mature salmon ; or, that of twenty thousand eggs, at 
the end of the third year, the produce in adolescent fish is only 
seven salmon and seventy grilse. This is another wise law of 
nature; for if all the eggs in time produced adult fish, the ocean, 
above a certain parallel, in a half century would be a moving 
mass of salmon. 

A salmon produces about a thousand eggs to each pound of its 
weight. Each little creature born of them is weighed with a sack 
of pabulum beneath its abdomen, which it has to carry through 





* Fry under a year old. 
+ Young salmon ready to go to sea. 
+ A young salmon on its first return from sea. 
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with diminishing weight until it is finally absorbed. This may 
be for six, eight or ten weeks, according to the temperature of 
the water—the colder the longer. How many such would a 
hungry trout or other predatory fish devour at a single meal? 
And so all the way through its term of parrhood. How many vo- 
racious fishes also feed upon the smolts at sea as they grow to be 
grilse? Without taking into account seals and even bears that 
prey upon the adult salmon, from the estuary to the falls that 
bar their ascent. 

The little bag of provisions having fulfilled its purpose, in- 
stinct comes in to teach the young fish what it must feed on. 
With wonderful powers of vision it rises at the smallest insects, 
and seizes lava of microscopic minuteness beneath the surface. 
Through all its gradations in growth, from the time it begins to 
earn its own living until it assumes the silvery vesture of the 
smolt, and is ready to depart for the first time for briny depths, 
it is known as a “parr.” And all this time it lives on the same 
food and has the same habits and appearance of its congener the 
trout, and is easily taken by the careless observer for the same. 
The difference, on close examination, is easily discerned. The 
parr has a greater curvature of its dorsal line; its scales are more 
brilliant and imbricated, and the vermilion spots on its sides fewer 
and smaller. It may don its bright robing when a year oJ4, or 
not until the following summer. When it puts it on, however, it 
soon after commences its journey to sea. And still beneath its 
silvery exterior, if one removes its seales, are to be found the bars 
or finger-marks of its parrhood. 

The most wonderful thing connected with its growth now takes 
place. A marked smolt has been known to go to sea a fish of 
two or three ounces, and return, in eight or nine weeks, with the 
same mark to distinguish it, a grilse of eight pounds, although 
its usual increase is between three and four pounds, and its so- 
journ at sea a year or more. In rare instances smolts remain at 
sea two years, passing through their grilsehood and becoming 
mature salmon before they return to their river. 

How can we sufficiently extol that delight of the angler, the 
rollicking hobble-de-hoy or frolicksome maiden grilse! as full of 
restless life as its human analogue, and as indiscreet in its dispo- 
sition to take the gaudy lures presented. At this period it may 
be as large as a small mature salmon, but is known from the lat- 
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ter by its general conformation, and its peculiar markings, some 
of which are the spots on the gill-covers. 

Persons not conversant with the history of the salmon, may 
ask what authority we have for such assertions concerning its 
miraculous growth from its smolthood. We can only say in re- 
ply, that all intelligent anglers ought to know that systematic 
modes of marking salmon, during their growth, are common in 
Scotland and Ireland, as clipping or putting a ring in the adi- 
pose dorsal-pin, and other ways which have been described by 
Mr. Frank Buckland. 

There are some strange facts connected with the adolescence of 
salmon. The males are always a year in advance of the females 
in this respect. The eggs of a mature salmon may even be fe- 
cundated with the milt of a parr a year old, while the female is 
not pubescent until it becomes a grilse. Such is the rule in Eu- 
rope. On this side of the Atlantic, although the males are found 
a year sooner than the females, either sex are a year older before 
they become so. That is, the male parr or smolt is never found 
with milt, and the female grilse does not reproduce. She must 
become a mature salmon before she is adolescent. 

I have, hanging against my wall, a glass-covered frame, in 
which is arranged—if I may so call it—a biographical ladder of 
salmon fry, from the egg to the smolt of a year old; each step, 
from the bottom, showing the fish a month older. It is from the 
salmon nursery of Mr. Samuel Wilmot, near New Castle, Ontario, 
Canada. This gentleman, in the winter of 1869-70, placed in his 
hatching-troughs four hundred thousand salmon eggs for artificial 
hatching, and last June turned into his creek over a hundred 
thousand young salmon, which he had kept in ponds supplied by 
the creek, for more than a year. The past winter he hatched over 
a half-million of eggs, and besides multiplying salmon in Lake 
Ontario, is furnishing them to stock rivers within our own 
border. From this establishment we have received, for the pur- 
pose of trying the experiment of acclimating salmon in the Del- 
aware. If we are successful, an important problem will have 
been solved, and the river which forms the eastern boundary of 
our State will furnish another article of delicious piscine food in 
addition to our shad. THADDEUS Norris. 
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THE RACE AND THE INDIVIDUAL IN THEIR 
PARALLEL DEVELOPMENT. 


The intellectual progress of individuals follows nearly the same course as that ofna- 
tions, although the steps of the progress may succeed each other with far greater rapidity, 
In consequence of the influence of the opinions of past generations upon the views of 
the present, through the working of literature, language, institutions and traditions, 
each man’s mind may pass, in a short time, through successive modes of thought, which, 
in the course of history, have been slowly unfolded one out of another. The intellect- 
ual revolutions of centuries are compressed into a few years of a man’s youth ; s man’s 
moral conceptions, as they are in our own time, are affected by those of the Greeks, of 
the Latins, and of the earlier times of our own country ; not to speak here of the in- 
fluence of religion, greater than all the rest.—Dr. W. W. Whewell. 

The teacher who can discern the presence of the indwelling spirit of the form of life 
embodied in a language, deals nolonger in “dead vocables,”’ in his instruction, or in the 
petrifactions of a past age of thought; but he sees in it one cycle of the life of each 
pupil before him; for each individual passes through all the phases of humanity, and 
runs the circle of all nations, past and present; and if he has the skill to present the 
forms of each language, and the different languages, in the order of the unfolding 
states of the pupil, he will find an active sympathy between the life of the language and 
the life of the pupil ; and thus the pupil will be carried on from step to step, on the wings 
of delight, by an orderly process of growth. He will retain, with greater ease, the 
mere forms and ultimate facts of language; and through them, he will receive much 
of the life and culture of the age and people who used the language. 

* * * There are no dead languages. Inthe Latin and Greek we have not only the 
record of the affections and thoughts, the heroic deeds, the love of beauty and strength, 
the philosophy and art [of those peoples,] but we have the Greek and Roman mind, not 
as the aroma of an embalmed body or a pressed flower, but their specific laws of thought. 
The relation of their ideas to each other runs as an organizing force through their 
language, determines the arrangement and dress of their words, the peculiar structure 
of their sentences, and gives proportion and form to the whole structure.—Ciauncey 
Giles. 

The same way by which the race reaches its perfection, must every individual man— 
one sooner, another later—have travelled over.—Lessing (or Thaer.) 


THE conception of development is the golden cord upon which 
we are learning to string all the facts and phenomena of our 
knowledge. The growth of the good into the better, of the strong 
into the stronger, the dead into the living, the alive into larger 
life, is seen to be the omnipresent law of creation in all its king- 
doms. Order itself is only growth, and so is.life. Knowledge in 
its accumulations was once arranged and assorted into a matter-of- 
fact and mechanical form; now its arrangements are based on 
dynamical principles, as part of a great process which began in 
the remote past and is stretching forward to the remoter future. 
The earth itself is not a fixed, dead fact any longer; but a minor 
star in the course of geological development. The huge masses 
and forms upon its surface are the monuments of vast collisions 
and convulsions in the past, and the processes of nature are the 
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methods by which yet vaster if more quiet revolutions are daily 
accomplishing. 

The orders of organized life present a great panorama of suc- 
cessive development. They all seem to strive upward to those 
orders that lie just above. “The metal at its height of being 
seems a mute prophecy of the coming vegetation, into a mimic 
semblance of which it crystallizes. The blossom and flower, the 
acme of vegetable life, divides into correspondent organs with re- 
ciprocal functions, and by instinctive motions and approximations 
seems impatient of that fixture, by which it is differenced in kind 
from the flower-shaped Psyche [or butterfly] that flutters with free 
wing above it. And wonderfully in the insect realm does the irri- 
tability, the proper seat of instinct, while yet the nascent sensi- 
bility is subordinated thereto—most wonderfully, I say, does 
the muscular life in the insect, and the musco-arterial in the 
bird, imitate and typically rehearse the adaptive understanding, 
yea, and the moral affections and charities of man. * * * Who 
that has watched their ways with an understanding heart, could, 
as the vision evolving still advanced towards him, contemplate the 
filial and loyal bee; the home-building, wedded, divorceless swal- 
low; and, above all, the manifoldly-intelligent ant-tribes with 
their warriors and miners, the husband-folk, that fold in their 
tiny flocks on the honied leaf, and the virgin sisters with the holy 
instincts of maternal love, detached and in selfless purity—and 
not say to himself, Behold the shadow of approaching man, the 
sun rising from behind in the kindling morn of creation! Thus 
all lower natures find their highest good in semblances of that 
which is higher and better. All things strive to ascend, and as- 
cend in the striving.” Or to look inward: “ The lowest class of 
animals or protozoa, the polypi, for instance, have neither brain 
nor nerves; their motive powers are all from without. The sun, 
the light, the warmth are their nerves and brain. As life ascends, 
nerves appear; but still only as the conductors of an external in- 
fluence ; next are seen the knots or ganglions, as so many foci of 
instinctive agency, which imperfectly imitate the yet wanting 
centre. And now the promise and token of a true individuality 
are disclosed, both the reservoir of sensibility and the imitative 
[initiative ?] power that actuates the organs of motion (the 
muscles) with the network of conductors, are all taken inward 
and appropriated ; the spontaneous rises into the voluntary, and 
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finally, after various steps and long ascent, the material and ani- 
mal means and conditions are prepared for the manifestations of 
a free will, having its law within itself and its motive in the law 
—and thus bound to originate its own acts, not only without, but 
even against alien stimulants.””* 

But science has ascertained not merely the universality of this 
law of development, but also the essential identity of its operation 
in spheres of action apparently the most alien to each other. It 
has shown, for instance, in the embryotic life of the highest form 
of sentient existence a series of development corresponding to the 
successive evolutions of lower forms of existence, or, as the poet 
saw it in vision— 

“A soul shall draw from out the vast, 
And strike his being into bounds; 
And, moved through life of lower phase, 
Result in man—be born, and think, 
And act, and love.” 


So in the history of the race it sees repeated, on a grander 
scale, a thousand minor experiences. The world’s story is no 


longer a chaos of conflicting interests and selfish passions; a 
great growth underlies and gives vitality to its movements, bring- 
ing order out of anarchy and harmony out of temporary con- 
fusion, lifting man ever higher in the scale of being and the 
command of power. 


“Through the cycle of the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men grow wider with the circling of the suns.” 


The study of the vital development of the human race as a 
whole dates from the eighteenth century—a century of beginnings. 
Augustine and (following him) Cocceius and Bossuet had at- 
tempted the same topic on the theological or theocratic side—not, 
indeed, without notable results, but their labors can hardly be 
called scientific. They reasoned from principles, not ¢o them. 
The Italian, Vico, and the Germans, Lessing (or A. Thaer) and 
Herder, may be regarded as the founders of this new.science— 
the philosophy of history. In later times they have been worthily 
followed by Comte, Hegel, Bishop Temple, Baron Bunsen and 





*8.T.C. Aids to Reflection; (Am. Ed.) Pp. 180-1, 166-7. 
+ Tennyson’s In Memoriam, (sub fine.) 
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others, with varying results, while none have surpassed Vico’s 
“Scienza Nuova” (1725.) The work written or edited by Les- 
sing is itself too theological in its animus to have more than a 
suggestive value, and the most suggestive thing about it is its 
title, “ The Education of the Human Race,” (Die Erziehung des 
menschlichen Geschlechts, 1780.) The title suggests a great and 
fruitful analogy which has never been worked out, furnishes a 
broad and worthy conception of the whole subject. It is an ex- 
pression which embraces what is best and most positive in hostile 
theories, presenting man himself as the centre of the science, and 
the evoking of his powers as the great method of progress ; while 
it also indicates the presence of another Power, a higher Will, as 
the educator. It enables us to avail ourselves of the law already 
indicated, that development is essentially the same in the most 
diverse spheres, just because there is— 


“One divine, far-off event 
To which the whole creation moves” 


on many parallel lines of development. We can therefore move 
safely here, and find abundant fruit in studying the analogy which 
exists between the development of the race as a whole and that 
of the individual mind. We must, however, broaden our con- 
ception of what. education is. It is not here the instruction of 
persons of a receptive age, who possess such social advantages as 
enable them to devote their years to this special work, that make 
up the classes of the great teacher. Even our broadest concep- 
tion of culture is not broad enough to sum up the results of the 
process. The means include both those that we ordinarily recog- 
nize and those that we pass by with indifference, and even some 
that we regard as real hindrances. The school is the world, is all 
human life ; the scholars are all sorts, ages, nationalities and con- 
ditions of men, who, by idleness and by rest, by work and by play, 
by sorrow and by laughter, hunger of soul and hunger of body, 
battle and festival, folios and newspapers, proverbs and myths, 
religions and languages, commerce and the workshop, the fine 
arts and the coarser arts, laws and leaders, ballads and epics, heat 
and cold, food and clothing, births and deaths, strifes and mar- 
riages, enmities and friendships, governments and anarchy, are in 
training toward the one great end—the perfection of man as man. 
Ail human activities, all social arrangements, all geographic and 
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climatic varieties, all historical events, all adversities and pros- 
perities, all sciences and all philosophies, are (as Humboldt ex- 
presses it) only the scaffolding to one edifice—man. 

The question at once occurs, in what order shall we arrange 
the great congeries of facts that make up the race’s history, so as 
to compare development in this sphere with that of the individual. 
There are three theories: (1.) It is said by Schlegel and others, 
that the Bible furnishes such an order, presenting the Hebrew 
civilization and culture as the oldest and the only divine type in the 
midst of a great mass of confusion. In this theory we have 
another of the many attempts to make the Bible serve a pur- 
pose for which it was never intended, and settle questions of 
which it takes no cognizance. The Bible has done good service 
in perpetuating and extending the conception of the race’s unity, 
and the possibility of a world’s history. It forms the central 
monument of the primitive ages, and (we believe) a most reliable 
one. But it nowhere claims that the Hebrew language, culture and 
civilization were those of the primitive world. Its authors were 
too well aware of the actual relation of the Hebrew people to 
their neighbors to have made such a blunder; if they had made 
it, it would have been readily exposed by modern philology, 
which shows that Hebrew stands midway between the Arabic 
and the Syriac, being older than the latter, and younger than the 
former—and that it was the language of the Edomites, the Mo- 
abites and the Philistines, as well as of the Hebrews. 

(2.) The new science of Anthropology comes forward to present 
us with an order of historic development, depending upon the 
implements used in the chase, war, and at home, as these were fash- 
ioned before or after the discovery of metal. The chief monu- 
ments of the world’s earlier history it regards as passed away 
with the decay of extinct races, and now to be sought at the bot- 
tom of Swiss lakes, or under French gravel-beds, or in lonely 
caves. Upon these slender indications it has built up a stately 
structure of hypothesis, and Mr. Helps, in his Realmah, has 
tried to fill up the interstices from his imagination, showing how 
primitive society was developed under the impulses of an origina- 
tive mind. 

(3.) More conformable to the general analogy of things is the 
philological view, that every grade and type of civilization that 
ever has existed on the face of our earth, still does exist in some 
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community of living men, and that the order of the development 
may be traced in the structure and form of living or historical 
languages. The process of development has not gone on at the 
same rate in all communities; in some it has never begun, in 
others it has passed but asingle stage. While the Anglo-Saxon race 
holds the highest round of the ladder that has ever been reached, 
every other round is still occupied, down to the very lowest. 
While we claim to be well advanced in historic manhood, we can, 
by means of language, trace every step back to nations still in 
their infancy. So in geology, we do not need to dig down thou- 
sands of feet in a single spot to ascertain the geological forma- 
tion of the earth. The “earlier formations,” the “lower strata,” 
the “primitive deposits” always “crop out’’ in some place, and 
obviate the necessity of digging. 

I. Older than any stone age is that vast congeries of human be- 
ings which we call China. The family is here the largest unit 
that possesses any real or vital unity. The “ Empire” is a vast 
collection of families, which even the superior political genius of 
the dominant Tartars never has succeeded in forming into any firm 
and homogeneous whole, and to this day it is as lawless and noisy 
asanursery. Only the childish fiction that the Emperor is the 
father of his people, secures any respect for his authority. Sup- 
erficial observers have admired and superficial philosophers have 
eulogized this people; but tradition, philology, and sociology 
unite in assigning to it the very lowest place in the scale of his- 
torical development. So far as external influences have not modi- 
fied it, it represents the very infancy of the race. Its language 
is the lowest and least developed mode of human speech, being 
devoid alike of alphabet and grammar. Tones, as with children, 
are its most significant means of expression; cheng has fifty 
meanings, according to the inflexion given the voice in utter- 
ing it. Its twenty-four thousand written characters are hie- 
roglyphic, being addressed to the eye alone, not to the ear through 
the eye, and each of them represents a whole conception. Its 
words sustain no definite relation to each other, and are all of 
one (or rather of no) part of speech. It is impossible to arrange 
them so as to form a logical sentence, with subject, copula and 
predicate—which is the great end of grammar. They have no 
case and tense endings like the older grammar, nor copulative 
particles like the modern languages. In practice they are strung 
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together, like beads on a string, and the whole meaning is guessed 
from their juxtaposition. 

A sentence is not an organic whole, any more than the people 
is so; the parts are as separate as the grains of sand in a sand- 
heap. The language can only be compared to the: prattle of an 
infant in its first efforts at articulate speech, and the wonderful 
nonsense talked by mothers in reply has a striking analogy to 
the pigeon-English which forms John Chinaman’s first effort at 
occidental speech. 

The whole social state of the people coincides with this. Their 
virtues are the virtues of children. No social tie except the 
family is of real binding force; no family tie except the filial one. 
No virtue is universally recognized, except duty to parents. The 
motive to avoid disgrace and seek honor is that credit may be 
reflected back on a man’s father, and this reverence is the basis 
of all respect paid to the political powers that be. Buddhism, 
Mohammedanism and Christianity have introduced new and larger 
religious ideas; but the truly national and primitive religion, 
which existed before the times of Confucius, but received a 
great impulse from him, is the worship of deceased ancestors. 
To this day only the Confucian religion is recognized by the 
state, which assigns all national trusts and honors, in the 
same way that we assign school prizes and premiums. The 
older a Chinese grows the more childish he becomes, and in 
the mature ripeness of age he may be seen indulging in what 
are with us the sports of children. If he be a moderately 
bad boy, the government punishes him after a fashion monopo- 
lized by western children, and escaped by cherubs, unless he is 
rich enough to buy a substitute. Even the penalty of death may 
be escaped in the way which was once not unknown in European 
school-rooms, by the suffering of some poorer victim. ‘ 

But what effectually stamps the Chinese as the inferiors of the 
peoples whom the geographers rank below them is the almost 
utter want of spontaneity and freedom in their social life. Cole- 
ridge, in words already quoted, points to this as the standard by 
which the higher forms of life are distinguished from the lower— 
the fact that the higher is more a law unto himself. To the 
Chinese every act of his whole life is prescribed by an inexorable 
law from without. From the cradle to the grave, the national 
etiquette tells him what to do and what to omit doing. Nor this 
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a mere accident in his position; such a system could only have 
come into existence through being itself a necessity to the people. 
The Chinaman only escapes from it into free spontaneity through 
ceasing to be a Chinaman, or through the magic of his great anti- 
Confucian enchanter—opium. No other people are so utterly 
subjected, soul and body, to the control of external law, because 
none are so utterly childish in their mental status. 

II. From the Chinese to the nomad is commonly thought to be 
a great step downward in the scale of civilization; it is really a 
great step upward. From an artificial and soulless order we pass 
to a hearty and lifelike disorder, which is a promise of better 
things to come. Language marks the step and its importance— 
from monosyllabic it becomes agglutinative. There is not, as yet, 
atrue grammar; but compound words are formed, of the most 
astounding length, which indicate the slightest modification of 
the leading idea by tacking on a new syllable. This is the first 
step to grammar, which comes into existence when some of these 
compounding additions are reduced to mere grammatical termi- 
nations. 

In the tribes of these nomads (Tartars, Malagese, Indians, &c.) 
as in their language, there is no division of labor, even while 
there is subordination to a recognized head. They lie spread 
over large portions of our own continent, over Central and 
Northern Asia and a large portion of European Russia; they 
seem to have been the original “ deposit” in Europe, and to be 
still represented by the Basques of Spain, the Ugrians of the 
Baltic. About the time of the fall of the Roman Empire and 
‘at later periods they visited the Mediterranean in delegations 
known as Huns, Magyars, Ottomans, Turks, &c. They were 
probably the Lake Dwellers of Switzerland, over whom anthro- 
pologists make so much ado. 

In mental history they represent the intermediate period of 
transition and disorder, in which the mind is passing from the 
order enforced by purely external rule and compulsion to that 
in which the inward principle of right and order begins to assume 
its proper sway; the period in which the merely obedient child 
passes into the measurably intelligent youth. Their literature is 
of the rudest and wildest, corresponding closely, in its tales of 
Magic, wizards and genii, to the fanciful tales which delight the 
older occupants of the nursery. 
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IIT. From the nomadic and tribal people, who speak agglutina- 
tive languages, it is an easy transition to the political peoples, 
whose languages are grammatical. History and philosophy alike 
trace the transition. Moses and Samuel tell us how the twelve 
tribes of Hebrews, and how these again were compacted into an 
organized national society. So the philologist can trace in every 
grammatical declension and conjugation the presence of what 
were once independent words, but have now become through fre- 
quent use mere grammatical appendages of other words. In each 
case—in polities as in grammar—there is manifest a growing di- 
vision of labor. We can trace this transition alike in the Shemetic 
languages of Eastern Asia, the classic languages of modern 
Europe, and the three great groups of Northern Europe, which 
have sprung from the Sanscrit of India. Let us look at each 
separately. 

(1.) The Shemetic group embraces nine languages, which are (in 
the order of their antiquity) as follows: Ancient Egyptian, 
Arabic, Amharic or Ethiopian, Hebrew, Aramean or Chaldee, Ar- 
menian, Syriac, Rabbinical Hebrew, and Coptic. It represents 
the human spirit as developed mainly on its religions or ethical 
side, showing the awakening of the moral consciousness of the 
race. (a.) In Egypt this appears in characteristic wonder and 
awe—delight in mystery. The sphynx is its emblem of life; it 
writes its thought, half-hiding it in those hieroglyphivs which re- 
peat themselves in the puzzles of every child’s magazine. It 
sports with its newly-realized constructive powers, heaping the 
Nile’s banks with those pyramids, which every child rebuilds in 
the mud-pile of the street or the sand-castle of the sea shore. Its 
building is for the sake of building, not for farther use. It re- 
joices in puzzles like the labyrinth, with all a child’s delight in 
mysteries of circumstance and combination, that still finds vent 
in a thousand curious toys. (b.) In Judea the ethical purpose is 
higher and stronger. It is youth just realizing that two great 
ways converge at its feet—that it must choose one and leave the 
other untrodden. This is the standard: ‘Choose ye this day 
whom you will serve.” As Dr. Arnold puts it in one of his Rug- 
by sermons: “I have often observed that the early age of an in- 
dividual bears a great resemblance to the early age of the human 
race, or of any particular nation; so that the characters of the 
Old Testament are often more suited, in a Christian country, for 
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the instruction of the young than for those of more advanced 
years. To Christian men, looking at Jacob’s life, with the faults 
recorded of it, it is sometimes strange that he should be spoken 
of as good. But it seems that in a rude state of society, where 
knowledge is very low and passion very strong, the great virtue 
is to be freed from the dominion of the prevailing low principle, 
to see and to resolve that we ought and will live according to 
knowledge, and not according to passion. The knowledge may 
be very imperfect, probably is so: the practice may in many re- 
spects offend against knowledge, and probably will do so: yet it 
is a great step taken; it is the virtue of the man in such a state 
of society, to follow, though imperfectly, principle, where others 
follow instinct or the opinion of their. fellows. * * * None can 
doubt that amongst the young, when they form a society of their 
own, the great temptation is to live by impulse or according to 
the opinion of those around them. It is like a light breaking in 
upon darkness, when a young person is led to follow a higher 
standard, and to live according to God’s will. Esau, in all his 
faults and amiable points alike, is the very image of the prevail- 
ing character among boys—sometimes violently revengeful, some- 
times full of generosity ; but habitually careless, setting the present 
before the future, the lower gratification before the higher.’’* 

(2.) In the classic group the intellect has the upper hand, as in 
the growing boy it does over-master conscience. (a.) The Greek 
is the school-boy of the race, overflowing with life and vigor, not 
yet initiated into its deeper mysteries of sorrow, pain and the vic- 
tory that comes of defeat and disgrace.t He is but aschool-boy, 





* The Christian Life, pp. 124-6, (Am. Ed.) Compare the use made of 
these two by Stanley, Arnold’s pupil and biographer, in his History of 
the Jewish Church. 

+ Very notable are the words of Christ to the Greeks, who at the last 
Passover requested an interview with him. The Evangelist John tells 
us that he abruptly addressed them in the words: “ Except the grain of 
wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth by itself alone; but if it 
die, it bringeth forth much fruit. He that loveth his own soul shall lose 
it; and he that hateth his own soul in this world will keep it unto life 
eternal. If any one would serve me, let him follow me; and where I am 
there will also my servant be.” Lange, whose translation we follow, ex- 
plains his words as “intended to correct the Greek view of the world. 

Human nature does not attain in this world a true and essen- 
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in his keen enjoyment of life, his almost unconscious acceptance 
and appreciation of the beautiful, his readiness to disregard any 
law but his own fancy, his longing for frolic, his distaste for the 
darker aspects of nature and life. That most characteristic of 
Hellenic achievement, the Anabasis to Babylon and the retreat of 
the Ten Thousand, reminds us of nothing so much as the helter- 
skelter race of a crowd of school-boys over field and fence to and 
from a forbidden apple-orchard. The Peloponnesian war repeats 
itself in spirit in the street wars between the boys of rival schools, 
rival clubs and rival districts, and Pericles is the model of the 
school-boy’s favorite leader tothisday. Socrates is the too osten- 
tatiously good and thoughtful boy, whom every play-ground 
would “send to Jericho” as a prig. The Greek religion reflects 
the spirit of the people. In its earlier theogonies the spirit of 
India was still predominant, just as in the Homeric poems so- 
ciety is still monarchical, and democracy appears only in the ugly 
person of the much abused Thersites. But when the Hellenic 
religion was thoroughly naturalized in its spirit, then Apollo, 
ever fair and young, the god of rosy health and cheerful song, 
became the centre of all religious feelings and aspirations, 
(b.) The Roman is the school-boy of the “upper sixth form,” 
who has new views of law and order, and means to keep “the 
fags” in their place, as Tom Brown might put it. Law and 
authority are the great ideas of Roman history. Their great 
monuments are the juridical institutions and conceptions which 
they have planted deep in the mind and the history of Europe. 
When they borrowed from Greece her philosophic conceptions, 
it was to conform them to Latin ideas; Epicureanism in the 
mind of Lucretius became an assertion of the law and order of 
nature against the arbitrary conceptions of paganism ; so of the 
Academic philosophy in Cicero, and the stoic philosophy in the 





tially beautiful appearance by the aid of poetry and art; but it arrives 
at the true and the beautiful by passing through death into a new life. 

Thus even nature [in the grain of wheat] protests against the 
Hellenic fear of death, against the Hellenic isolation of the personality 
in the outward individuality. . . . The law of life in God’s kingdom 
of this earth is a condition of transition from the old life to the new, [so] 
believers die with Christ in order to walk in new life with him. The 
peculiar essence of Hellenism consisted in avoidance of death and the 
cross in the embellishment of the present life.” 
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Memoranda of Marcus Aurelius. They valued abstract wisdom 
in so far as it taught them how to govern themselves and others, 
and even Christian doctrine in the great doctors of the Latin 
church became a new and higher Jaw of life. The Roman repre- 
sents the period of this growing apprehension of a law and an 
order underlying life—the period when boyhood passes into man- 
hood through a realization of life’s aims and responsibilities 

(3.) If we had space to enter upon the later period of history, 
the task would be a more difficult one. It is harder to judge of 
a civilization which still surrounds us than of one that has passed 
away. Feudalism and Chivalry we can see as the development of 
the sense of honor in Medieval times, while the Renaissance, the 
Industrialism and the Democracy of later times are but still more 
advanced classes in the great University of the race. We may 
note the deepening and broadening conception of humanity—of 
the claims of man as man upon his fellows—which has charac- 
terized the later stages, and has awakened a zeal—not always 
according to knowledge—to bring up to the front the less ad- 
vanced branches of the race. These are but. great strides in the 
grand march of the peoples, as they advance under the ever new 
impetus imparted by Christianity. 

We have covered enough of the field, however, to show how 
striking the analogy between the two courses of human develop- 
ment, the education of the individual man and the race of men. 
There is one direction in which these facts have a practical bear- 
ing—the question of the most effective methods of education; 
for there is one Teacher whose results are sure, whose methods we 
are bound to respect, whose wisdom in the choice of an end and 
prudence in the selection of means are beyond all question. If it 
is asked by what methods He trained man in the first and most 
plastic stages of his existence, in order that we may ascertain 
what means are best suited to develop the mind of the individual 
during the like stages, the answer is not far to seek: language is 
the great and characteristic landmark of human progress; its 
gradual development marks the upward and onward stride of the 
human mind. The study of Hebrew, Greek and Latin (in this 
order) might be naturally expected to render a like service in the 
training of one mind that they rendered to multitudes. The first 
makes the greatest demand on the student’s power of memory, 
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which grows weaker as he grows older; the second meets and 
develops his sense of the beauty of things and the living force of 
words; the third, as the best example of the government and 
grammatical order of words, accords with his opening sense of 
the authority of law at a later period. 

A similar plea might be made for the pure mathematics and 
the higher philosophy, (dialectics,) as being the great mental 
stimulants of the Greek and Roman thought; and a good word 
might be said for Froude’s plan of training up students in a 
knowledge of the law and ideas of jurisprudence. So for the arts 
and music, the developers of the imaginative power, completing 
the good work begun by Mother Goose and her compeers of the 
nursery. 

But many favorite branches of instruction are ruled out by the 
same canon, unless Providence made a great mistake in training 
the race. The exact sciences, and especially geography, were 
known in but faint outline, and formed no part of the general 
training of the people. What was known or thought of the earth 
was calculated rather to excite wonder than to round off a gen- 
eral knowledge. So, too, commercial arithmetic was an all but 
impossible study to generations that developed geometry to a 
full completeness, yet never invented any easy system of practical 
business calculations. Yet this, with geography, wastes nearly 
half the time of our common schools, although man was left in 
comparative ignorance of them both for many generations, and 
suffered thereby no hindrance to his mental development. As to 
the first, one actually needs little more than a knowledge of the 
multiplication table, of the four primary rules, and of a few of 
the processes of mental arithmetic. The second can only be taught 
profitably in its most scientific and philosophical form, and in 
relation to all cognate sciences, as what Germans call Hrdkunde. 
The crass and dry abstracts that occupy the attention of schools 
are a mere weariness of flesh and intellect; their effect, if any, 
could only be to puff up the learner with a semblance of knowl- 
edge, which his first actual acquaintance with any large part of 
the earth’s surface would show him to be an utter vanity. In- 
deed, it may be reckoned among the benefits of travel that it so 
utterly explodes all school-learnt conceptions of geography. Here, 
also, we must admire the wisdom of the Great Educator, in con- 
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trast to the unwisdom of lesser teachers. In what He does and in 
what He omits He shows that His ways are not our ways, because 
they are deeper, broader, higher, wiser. 

Rosert Exvxis THOMPSON. 








HOW NOT TO DOIT. 


THE great struggle for popular rights has been a struggle for 
public or common law against private law or privilege, (lex pri- 
vata.) It is this that marks the democratic tenor of modern 
society as contrasted with the entire feudal system of the middle 
ages. “Equal before the law” is the general formula of our 
civilization. The whole French Revolution, for instance, was 
primarily a rebellion against privilege, and privileged classes are 
the last monuments of the feudal system, as they were once its 
chief characteristic. 

That the whole genius of the American system of government 
is antagonistic to privilege, is a point on which all men are agreed. 
The recent Civil War is in no respect more thoroughly a source 
of popular satisfaction than in this—that it wiped away a whole 
host of unjust and oppressive privileges, and made an oppressed 
and an oppressing class “equal before the law.” The old state 
of things was formulated in the words of Chief Justice Taney, 
that one class of Americans “had no rights that” another class 
“were bound to respect.”?” That formula is not quite out of date 
with us; it is still in great force against an unoffending class of 
immigrants on our Western shores; but the counter-formula— 
“equal before the law ’—is yet destined to overcome it. Public 
law against privilege is the American idea. 

In one department of the government, however, the idea of 
privilege still prevails, although the most strenuous efforts have 
been put forth in behalf of equality. That department, indeed, 
is very exceptional in its character. It is a puzzle to almost all 
who form theories in regard to the nature and the end of civil 
government; it will fit into no political system, except that of 
some socialist dreamers. The duty of a government is to defend 
the rights of property and person and conscience against foreign 
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or domestic invasion, and to provide such opportunities of edu- 
cation as shall extend and perpetuate social intelligence and 
morality. That perhaps covers all the ground claimed by most 
theorists, and yet in all civilized nations the government has still 
another important function ; it is the national letter-carrier. The 
most advanced and enlightened government has never shown any 
willingness to abdicate this function, even if it has not proved re- 
munerative. Nay, most free peoples, while bitterly antagonistic 
to all other monopolies, are quite willing to secure to government 
a legal monopoly of this department, and to forbid the regular 
transportation of sealed letters which do not bear the proper 
number of national postage stamps. A few zealous enthusiasts 
for individual freedom may have raised their voices in protest, 
and a few practical men, in hours of provocation at governmental 
short-comings, may have assented to their incriminations; but 
the great mass of men appear fully resigned to the government 
carrying on this monopoly, which has as little connection with 
our ideas of governmental duty as has the baking of bread or the 
publishing of newspapers. 

In this anomalous branch of the American government, the 
congenial conception of privilege clings fast when banished from 
every other; for monopoly and privilege are congenial ideas. In 
other countries it is notso. Within this present century the priv- 
ilege of free use of the English mails was abolished, and Tom 
Hughes tells us that the duty of paying his own postage stamps 
is the last moral idea that the Englishman of our days will give 
up. In the old times of dear postage, when Rowland Hill had 
not yet wrought his marvels, the case was very different. Read- 
ers of old books of social and religious correspondence will recol- 
lect the excuses given for not writing at once in reply to a letter, 
that some gracious M. P. had “ promised a frank,” but was not at 
hand to keep his word just then. One English squire franked a 
whole pack of hounds across England through the mails, if not 
the mail-bags; while to send the heavy folios of such books as 
Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion from one end of the island 
to the other, was nothing out of the way in franking. It is in 
America that this generous practice still survives, and that one 
class of well-paid national officials (to pass by others who are no 
officials) possess a privilege that public opinion has compelled the 
nobility and gentry of the unpaid English parliament to abandon. 
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It is in the American post office, spreading its operations over 
half a thinly-settled continent, and making its appearance every 
year on the wrong side of the national “ budget,” that this costly 
abuse still perpetuates itself. In spite of protracted and per- 
sistent agitation, in spite of appeals from the heads of the depart- 
ment, in spite of the strong and decided protests of the best 
organs of public opinion, the abuse holds its ground, and we are 
told periodically how members of Congress frank home their 
week’s washing to the prairies of the West or the shores of the 
Lakes, or turn a lively penny by serving in recess as mailing 
agent for some quack’s circulars. 

It is not, however, with a view of exposing the enormities of 
the system, or exciting the popular indignation against it, that 
we have taken up the subject. It is rather to show how the 
popular representatives managed to defy popular sentiment in 
smothering the recent bill for the abolition of the Franking 
Privilege. The general outline of the procedure is well known; 
the bill was brought up first in the more popular branch of Con- 
gress, and there passed by a considerable majority. Its recep- 
tion in the Senate foreshadowed its fate from the first. From the 
day of its first presentation down to its final rejection with jests, 
jeers and laughter, no one had any reason to anticipate any thing 
but its defeat. The thing was well arranged. Representatives 
who had any fear of facing their constituencies with a bad record, 
might vote with perfect confidence for the bill, as it was never 
meant to become a law. The Honorable Senate would take care 
of that, without any fears of their constituency before their eyes. 
For Senators are directly responsible to only two classes—the 
politicians who compose our legislatures, and the politicians who 
edit our newspapers. The first class needed no appeasement, for 
the Franking Privilege is part of the party machinery. To have 
no Member of Congress to frank circulars and appeals in the 
next heat of a campaign, is one of the misfortunes of a political 
defeat. The whole mass of working politicians understand this 
perfectly, and that to abolish the Franking Privilege is to abolish 
a very convenient weapon of party warfare. 

The second class calls for more careful notice. At the begin- 
ning of tle anti-Franking agitation the newspaper editors were 
squarely on the side of the agitators. A large minority of them, 
including their best and ablest members, continue there unto this 
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day. But when the terms of the proposed bill were actually 
made known, there was an ominous silence among hosts of them, 
who have never since opened their mouths on the subject. The 
present writer was at that time in a position to observe the start- 
ling change from vociferous outcry to dumb silence, and at first 
could not tell what to make of it. The reason of the change was 
that the bill really proposed to abolish the Franking Privilege, 
by whomsoever exercised. Not Congressmen only, but all others 
were to cease to make free use of the national mails, and no class 
makes a larger free use of them than do the minor newspapers. 
The law as it stands seems constructed to bribe the Fourth Estate 
into silence, and this innocent-looking Bill sharply reminded them 
of the fact. At present the country newspapers send all their 
papers free within the limits of their own counties, not paying 
one cent for the privilege. They send and receive their exchanges 
on the same terms, securing for next to nothing the materials 
from which their columns are chiefly filled. To abolish their 
Franking Privilege would be to wipe more than half of them out 
of existence, as it would bring them at once into competition with 
the newspapers of the large towns and cities. The farmer is too 
shrewd to pay for a village newspaper just what a larger one from 
the city or some large town would cost, so the government vir- 
tually taxes the latter half a dollar a year in the form of free 
postage for the former. On the other hand, even the weekly 
papers of the cities enjoy no advantage except free exchange. 
They must pay full postage, if it be but to carry their issues round 
a corner. 

So Congress said: “ Gentlemen of the Press, we will roll your 
log, but you must roll ours. If our Franking Privilege goes, 
yours must follow it; if yours stays, ours must stay also.” The 
' point of that argument was very clear, and the outcry of aboli- 
tion was abated by the enforced silence of whole hosts of its loud- 
est advocates. The bill was quietly smothered in the Senate, 
which thus closed another act in the great comedy of ‘“ How not 
TO DO IT.” 

“ How to do it” is the question for another campaign on the 
subject. We hope that something has been contributed to the 
solution of the problem, by pointing out the real difficulty. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


On REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT AND PERSONAL REPRESENTA- - 
TION. Based in part upon Thomas Hare’s treatise entitled 
“The Election of Representatives, Parliamentary and Muni- 
cipal.” By Simon Sterne. Philadelphia: Lippincott. 1871. 
Pp. 237. 


Tue Stupy OF GOVERNMENT. By George H. Yeaman. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 1871. Pp. 713. 


The increased attention of the reading and of the writing men of this 
country, to the science of politics, is well illustrated by the two new vol- 
umes of Sterne and Yeaman. The one has given, at prodigious length, 
and with painful diffuseness, an encyclopedia of political science, cov- 
ering in its range universal as well as American history, and drawin 
upon the literature of the subject to such an extent, that a bibliographica 
list of the volumes cited, would have shown an exhaustive catalogue of 
the publications of political writers in English and French. The praise 


that is due to such industry and to the high aims of the author, it is easy 
and pleasant to give. That he set before him asa model in his task, both as 
a literary example and as a scientific study, Maine’s Ancient Law, is 
proof that Mr. Yeaman was in meme cy aimed at a high standard of 


perfection. His own modest confessionof dissatisfaction with the result 
of his labor disarms criticism, and makes it clear that he is conscious of 
his shortcoming. The source of trouble, however, is not far to seek. 
Mr. Yeaman has collected a vast body of authorities on which to support 
his statements and his reasoning, and he is not willing to give his con- 
clusions without showing all the processes by which he reaches them— 
his progress, therefore, is labored and slow; it leaves his reader very far in 
the advance. His scaffolding is so elaborate, that it is next to impossible 
tosee his building under it, and the roof on, and the windows all in, 
and the house in itself habited; it is almost inaccessible to the general 
public—who are likely to turn from it in despair to much less desirable 
“palaces of truth,” easier to get into and more readily used for every-day 
work, Apart from the matters of style and questions of literary work- 
manship—which are material and important, particularly in a volume 
intended especially for “the youth of America”—there is a dogmatism as 
well as a positive statement of the author’s opinions and belief as matters 
not open to discussion, that lessens the value of his discussions and argu- 
ments on subjects still open to both in his mind. The reader, and par- 
ticularly the student in political science, seeks processes of reasoning 
rather than positive conclusions, and the author who goes beyond the 
few well-established truths in the art of government, weakens his own 
endeavor to establish a science in government. Still more fault is to be 
found in Mr. Yeaman’s confusion between abstract truths and methods 
of reasoning on political subjects on the one hand, and the multifarious 
expositions of these and kindred truths by political writers, both those 
who speak ex cathedra and the large and largely antiquated class of theo- 
rists who undertook to lay down universal rules and manuals for govern- 
ing everywhere. We have outgrown the old tradition of ready-made 
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constitutions, and begin to trace out in political, just as in physical cha- 
racteristics, the local influences of race and history. Mr. Yeaman has 
given us very valuable results of his long stay in Copenhagen, and he 
would have done well if he had made a distinct volume of his practical 
studies in government and administration in Europe, showing us especi- 
ally those branches of it which could best be a plied here to our daily 
needs and wants. His account of the “Court of Reconciliation,” in Den- 
mark, is curious and novel, and its good effect may best be shown in the 
statistics of its labors. Every case before being litigated must go before 
such a court, and in a period of five years, from 1860 to 1864, the whole 
number of causes presented to the court, was 183,628. 
Of these were reconciled . ‘ . ‘ ‘ 123,897 
Postponed or continued ‘ " ; , 2,544 
Permitted to go to formal legislation . of me 57,187 
Actually litigated in other courts. . . -— » ee 
These and other such practical examples deserve to be set out at length, 
but by themselves, and not as part of a work on the theory of Government. 
There is a chapter devoted to the theory of our late rebellion and its legal 
and political results, which is largely tinctured by Mr. Yeaman’s original 
Kentucky homethoughts, and in the speeches, congressional and campaign, 
iven in the appendix, there is a very good summary of the views of a 
outhern “loyalist,’’ but the whole discussion is without scientific value 
or interest, and has added both to the size of the volume and to its de- 
fects. The chapter on political parties, with strong support of civil 
service reform and minority representation, on principle, as well as 
authority, is, of itself, a saving clause, and the reprint of early pamphlets 
on Prize Law and Naturalization may well be excused by the suundness 
of the author’s views on the subject, but they only tend to lessen the 
scientific character and oneness of the work, and to heighten our regret 
that it had not been diminished in size, and its substance given in vol- 
umes arranged according to subject and on system. Mr. Sterne has made 
a very useful contribution to our political literature, but he has fallen 
into some of the errors which have deprived Mr. Yeaman’s book of much 
of its value. Mr. Sterne intended, originally, merely a reprint of Mr. 
Hare’s volume on Personal Representation, but wisely determind to dis- 
cuss the subject from the standpoint ef our own American requirements 
and conditions. Unfortunately he has never given up all of his first 
plan, and we never feel sure whether we have Mr. Sterne in Hare’s skin, 
or Mr. Hare in Sterne’s feathers. Then, too, Mr. Sterne has endeavored, 
in the small compass of his volume, to point out the sources of many of 
the mischiefs of our political system, and to suggest the reforms proposed 
by our theoretical law-menders. Mr. Fisher’s, Mr. Goepp’s and in Den- 
mark, Mr. Andrae’s schemes, are all set forth in concise terms, but the 
application of any or all of these plans would be rather revolution than 
reform, and great as are the admitted evils of existing systems, we want 
to try to reform them before we abolish them for something else, which 
may in the end prove to be equally subject to the tricks that are not vain 
of the “men inside politics.” Mr. Sterne’s denunciations of “party man- 
agement and professional politicians” are hearty and well weighted, but 
still he does not show that any of the plans suggested would do away 
with the awful corruption of municipal government in New York. His 
indifference, or worse, to Civil Service Reform, shows that he confuses 
reform in administration—which is the possible result of legislative action 
and popular pressure for it—with constitutional changes. For these 
there must be elaborate and special studies—for the former, a loud and 
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strong appeal from the people to Congress, and to this end the Penn 
Monthly has devoted its columns steadily and steadfastly, and the efforts 
made in Congress, and the State Legislature, to secure at least some mea- 
sure of administrative reform, show that such appeals as our articles on 
“Civil Service Reform,” “Arbitration,” have produced an effort. 

It is, therefore, unwise in a serious student of political science—and as 
such we gladly welcome and commend Mr.Sterne—to seek to heighten 
the value of his own theoretical measures by depreciating the value and 
practical importance of working and attainable legislative reforms. 

The task undertaken by Mr. Sterne, like that of Mr. Yeaman, and like 
every other effort to broaden and deepen the study of political science, is 
one that needs all the — and sympathy that we can get and give to 
it, for government must be based on principles, and not, as is too much 
our practice, on the narrow and unstable foundation of expediency. Still, 
every man who studies, and thinks out the causes of our political degen- 
eracy, should apply himself to some practical cure, some possible remedy 
for such of the evils as are within actual reach and subject to legislative 
treatment. If Mr. Sterne had added to his eloquent anathema of our 
local plagues, a sketch of a law to regulate primary elections, he would 
have given us a more useful lesson, and his book a greater recommenda- 
tion than any praise that we can give to his ingenious balancing of the 
comparative merits of the various schemes for minority representation, 
and his nice comparative analysis of the plans of Hare, Fisher, Buckalew 
and Andrae. The appearance, however, of two such volumes, shows 
that the public mind is open to instruction on higher theoretical politics, 
and we a ar for the Penn Monthly a modest share in the merit of hav- 
ing brought out and put together authors and readers who seek to carry 
on the studies that we have begun and encouraged. F 


Tue DAuGHTER oF AN Eayprian Kine. Translated from the 
German of George Ebers, by Henry Reed. Lippincott & Co. 
1871. 


Since the publication of Bulwer’s “ Last Days of Pompeii,” many at- 
tempts have been made to popularize and rea/ize the story of life among the 
ancients as it really was. Very few of these attempts have succeeded, 
the work either partaking too much of the ancient diction and form of 
speech to be easily assimilated by the reader, or presenting the poli- 
ticians, intrigues and modes of thought of our own day under the names 
of Philemus, Danae and Hipparchus. 

Indeed, the production of a novel which shall avoid this Scylla and 
this Charybdis is attended with such difficulties that no one but an en- 
thusiast would attempt it. Especially are these difficulties encountered 
in the attempt to reproduce such a work in the English language. There 
is an ancient flavor about German, a variety in the forms of expression 
an admissibility of the familiar second persons singular and plural an 
a word-cementing power which, being akin to that of the ancient lan- 
guages themselves, permits of successful transplanting of whole phrases 
and expressions without serious change, and these exotics take root in 
their new soil and bloom nearly as naturally as in their native sod. Not 
so when transferred to our Anglo-Saxon mould. It is true that such 
expressions as 

“Him [he?] who helped my fellows to him have I shown favor,” 
“Him who was mine enemy have I chastised,” 
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are perfectly netieie and are suggestive of the language of the Psalms; 
but they would be far more wearisome to the English than to the German 
reader, and could not fail, if uniformly employed in reproducing the 
expressions of our Asiatic ancestors literally, to make a novel heavy and 
unreadable. 

Of the two evils, the author has chosen the least, and his translator 
has rendered him with fidelity to the spirit and just enough deviation 
from the letter to produce the effect originally intended. 

The following is an argument of this really remarkable novel : 

Aristomachus, a Lacedemonian who had been appointed by the Ephori 
to carry a present to)Creesus, in acknowledgment for a gift he had sent 
to the temple of Apollo Hermes, and who, in a storm on the Icarian sea, 
had lost all but-his life, had reached the island of Samos with difficulty, 
and returned home to be unjustly accused by his enemies of having sold 
the gift to Samian merchants, and inclosed in the stocks, had cut off the 
fettered foot and escaped to Lydia, whence he had come to Egypt. 

Phanes, an Athenian who had been chosen by King Amasis as captain 
of the body guard and commander of the Greek mercenaries in Egypt, 
had been condemned to death and had had his sentence saltiqnied to 
banishment through the influence of the king, who gave him three weeks 
in which to remy “~ t. 

At the opening of the story these two friends are discovered aboard 
an Egyptian boat. Aristomachus is stout, hardy, laconic and brave—in 
short, the ideal Spartan. Phanes is twenty years younger than his 
fellow-passenger, graceful, active and eloquent. He introduces his friend 
to the house of Rhodope, an elderly but still beautiful woman, who, 
after a checkered life, was left a widow by Charaxus, the brother of the 
immortal poetess Sappho, and divides her time between hospitably en- 
tertaining strangers (more especially her countrymen, the Greeks) at her 
villa and taking care of her granddaughter Sappho, left an orphan. 

At the banquet types of different nations are introduced, <A Sybarite, 
a Jew, Theopompus, a Milesian trader residing in Naucratis, and Callias, 
a new arrival from Athens. Phryxus, a Delphian, has also brought a 
scroll from the oracle to Aristomachus. 

Callias announces the approach of the Persian embassy, and relates 
the last news from Athens. Philoinus, the Sybarite, gets very drunk, 
insults his hostess and is knocked down by the wooden-legged Spartan. 

Phanes tells Rhodope that he has written for his children, a boy and 
a girl, to come to Egypt; that it is too late to countermand the order 
and impossible to await their arrival, and begs her to provide for them 
and save them from the malice of his enemy Genta masis’ son. 

The Persian embassy arrives. Bartia, Cambyses’ brother, Croesus, 
Prexaspes, Darius and Zopyrus being the principal nobles. Amasis ex- 
plains to Croesus how he is baffled and watched “ the priesthood. Ata 
royal feast he is interrupted by his son Psamtic in a way to offend him. 

samtic comes next day to beg permission of his father to destroy 
Phanes; really because the latter once thwarted his evil designs against 
Sappho, but avowedly because Phanes knows that Nitetis, the heroine, 
whom the Persian embassy is about to conduct back to Babylon as the 
wife of Cambyses, is not the daughter of Amasis and Ladice, but of the 
dethroned wing Hophra. The king launches at his son the bitterest 
reproaches, and informs him of his evil horoscope, and then, smitten by 
remorse as he sees the effect his words have produced, grants him per- 
mission to wreak his vengpense on Phanes. 

After the house of Rhodope has been surrounded, while Phanes 
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and various members of the Persion embassy are banqueting, the ex- 
——= escapes, in the clothes of Gyges. 

achot, the real daughter of Amasis, is enamored of Bartia, and he of 
Sappho, to whom he swears never-dying love. The embassy returns with 
Nitetis, and shortly after its departure Amasis has an attack of blindness 
and piety, and Tachot goes into a decline. 

Cambyses on seeing Nitetis, falls in love with her and she with him. 
He eschews his harem and former favorite, Phedime, and commands 
Boges, the chief eunuch, to give no orders to Nitetis. 

Mandane had been assigned as maid to Nitetis, and by means of a 
stratagem of Boges, her lover Gaumata, who looked marvellously like 
Bartia, has a secret meeting with her at Nitetis’ window on an evening 
when the king, already jamie of his brother Bartia, had forbidden every 
one to enter the gardens. It was so arranged that Croesus, Hystaspes 
father of Darius, and other Achzemenides, saw Gaumata and were obliged 
to testify to the fact. Araspes, Darius and Zopyrus, who were with Bar- 
tia during the whole of the time, try to prove an alibi, but all are 
arrested and condemned to death along with Croesus, who incurred the 
king’s displeasure by some plain talk in regard to his cruelty. 

But Boges, in the excess of his caution, undoes his plan. He provides 
assassins to follow Gaumata, who has left Babylon, in order to kill him 
and thus cover up the plot. They attack him between the third and fourth 
stations from Babylon, but the harmamaxa of Phanes approaching at that 
moment the Athenian springs out of it and rescues Gaumata, who de- 
clares his name. On the morning of the execution Phanes reaches Baby- 
lon, the mystery is cleared up and the prisoners saved. 

But Nitetis, who has been condemned to be the slave of the concu- 
bines, has taken poison and dies. Phanes discloses to the king the true 


—_ of his lost Nitetis, which leads to a war with Egypt. 


The Egyptians are defeated at Pelusium. Psamtic, as king, is de- 
throned, the cities are all captured, but Cambyses, still envious of the 
sr of his brother, has him murdered. 

arius has long been enamored of Atossa, Cambyses’ sister, but the 
Magi having interpreted a dream of the king’s to mean that his sister 
shall be a great queen and the mother of mighty kings, Cambyses takes 
her to wife. 

From remorse at his brother’s murder, and drink, he afterwards goes 
mad. The priests and Achemenides revolt in Persia and hail the lop- 
eared Gaumata as their king, the Magi asserting that Bartia has not been 
murdered but that Gaumata is he. Cambyses dies while on the road 
home to punish the rebels. . 

Prexaspes, the murderer of Bartia, is strongly persuaded by the Magi 
to make a public declaration that he has never killed Bartia, but that he 
recognizes in Gaumata the second son of Cyrus. On occasion of a pub- 
lic festival he ascends a high tower, and in presence of a vast multitude, 
proclaims that he is the slayer of Bartia, and after imploring the people 
gues Darius as their king, he casts himself down on the stones 

elow. 

Meantime Darius, Zopyrus and the faithful few force their way into 
the castle and oe he pretender and his friends. 

Immediately after’ Darius is proclaimed, the king takes his sweetheart 
Atossa to wife, and lives to produce the great Xerxes and build up the 
. and military glory of his people to a point never before reached 
in Persia. 

This very imperfect outline will serve to give the reader a hint of the 
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story, and perhaps suggest the exceeding ingenuity of Ebers in the use of 
his materials, 

In his pretace the author apologizes for the occasional anachronisms 
which appear in the form of speech and line of thought in several places 
throughout the work, and says: “ With the meagre intelligence which we 
possess of the private life of the Greeks and Iranians in the sixth cen- 
tury, B. C., it is not possible even for the erudite historian to avoid the 
use of materials which belong to the domain of phantasy. . . . I 
had wished to depict purely antique people and conditions I should have 
been partly unintelligible and partly duil to the modern reader.” 

Of these anachronisms the following is an example: 
“By Jupiter Lacedsemonius, you Rhodope are worthy to be a Spar- 
m,”? 
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ta 
“ And an Athenian,” said Phanes. 
*‘ An Ionian,” cried the Milesians. 
“A noble born daughter of Samos,” said the sculptor. 


“Tam more than all this,” exclaimed the inspired hostess. “Iam 
more—much more. Jama GREEK.” 


In other words this means: 


Was ist der Griechin Vaterland 

Ist’s Spartenland, Boeotienland? 

Ist’s an des Alpheus goldenem strand? 
O nein, nein, nein 

Das Vaterland muss grésser sein. 


® 

The learned gentleman may well say, “It is not possible to withdraw 
oneself entirely from the prejudices peculiar to the country and age in 
which one lives.” 

Although there can be no question that his statistics in regard to cos- 
tume and dress are correct, it excites a smile on the part of the “lay” 
to read that Bartia’s “ pantaloons gathered in at the ankles haif-covered 
his bright-blue leather shoes,” and that “Ladice wore a delicate lace 
robe ever a gold embroidered scarlet dress ””—(“ very chaste,” we almost 
expected to find added.) 

We learn from the preface that this Rhodope of Naucratis is the orig- 
inal heroine of the two popular fables Cinderella and Lorelei. 

Mr. Reed has rendered all these difficulties with great success into his 
and our vernacular, giving, as we have mentioned, as nearly as possible, 
the same impression as that conveyed by the original novel. If we havea 
fault to find with his part of the work it is that some few passages are 
omitted which have considerable merit, but by far the greater number of 
omissions are both judiciously selected and skilfully made. In the o- 
inal there are also foot notes and an appendix to each of the three vo 
umes, which were wisely expunged, ana a magazine article which 
treated of them and sifted the information they contain, would be in- 
teresting and instructive. 

We congratulate Mr. Reed on his first appearance before the een 
and both hope and believe that the talents of himself and Mrs. Wistar 
will do much to turn the taste of novel readers from the meretricious ro- 
mance of the“‘ East Lynne and Granville de Vigne” order to a better 
and higher literature. 
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On THE GENESIS OF SpEciEs. By St. George Mivart, F. R. 8. 
Pp. 314, with illustrations. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The Darwinian controversy on the origin of species seems to be pass- 
ing into its second stage. The era of unqualified reprobation and advo- 
cacy is already passed—that of criticism and appreciation arrived. At 
least three English theologians—F. D. Maurice, Peter Bayne and Charles 
Kingsley—have accepted the doctrine that species have been evolved 
from each other by natural —- and not created simultaneously— 
an opinion advocated by St. Augustine and the philosophical Fathers, St. 
Thomas Aquinas and other medieval scholastics, and by Suarez as well as 
other modern doctors. On the other hand philosophers like Huxley 
and Spencer concede that the Darwinian theory of natural selection, (i.e., 
the development of species through the survival of the fittest and the 
destruction of the weaker in the struggle for life—a theory urged by 
Empedocles and combatted by iaaet is not sufficient to account for 
the origin of species. Mr. Mivart’s book, which is thoroughly scientific 
in its method, is devoted to a proof of this last position. He surveys the 
whole field, proving that Darwin’s theory (though valuable in itself ) does 
not account for all the facts which indicate the presence of “an innate 
power and evolutionary law, aided by the corrective aétion of ‘natural 
selection.’” The logic is close and exact; the style less brilliant than 
Darwin’s; the method patient and careful, The last chapter on the re- 
lations of Evolution to Theology merits careful thought and study on 
the part of the clergy. From the tenor of the author’s quotations, we 
should suppose him to be a Roman Catholic, but perhaps wrongly. We 
hope to notice the argument more fully next month. 


LITERATURE AND Lire (Enlarged Edition) [and] Success anp 
Irs ConpITIoNs; [both] by Edwin P. Whipple. Pp. 344 and 
333. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 


Of these two volumes of essays from the pen of one of our most 
thoughtful critics, the first is of a more miscellaneous character. It is 
the influence of literature upon life as illustrated by the cases of Dickens, 
Bryant, Wordsworth and ps instances. The second is both newer and 
more “definite, and illustrates better the continually ethical drift of its 
author’s thinking. Its key-note is, “reality succeeds, shams fail,” a les- 
son well worth the learning in this age of quackery and puffery. We 
can think of few better and more wholesome books for young meu, care- 
fully working out, as it does, with abundance of illustrations and all the 

races of a pure English style, the vital conditions of success in life. 

othing is farther from our ordinary conception of a sermon than one 
of these essays, but they are all lay-sermons of a very effective style, and 
it would be well if such an ethical tone were predominant in our lighter 
literature. The author is not always as accurate as we are sure he would 
like to be; instance his account of Janet Geddes, p. 85-6. 


MECHANISM IN THOUGHT AND Morats. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Phi Beta Kappa Address. Pp. 101. Same Publishers. 
A string of ingenious thoughts, illustrated by ingenious quotations, on 


the great debatable line that runs between the spiritual and the material 
world—a border land with which Dr. Holmes is especially familiar. He 
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is an Eclectic, who hears both sides of the controversy between material- 
ist and anti-materialist, and then leaves the whole matter sub lite. Witty 
and suggestive. 


‘ 


My SumMER IN A GARDEN. By Charles Dudley Warne. Pp. 183. 
Same Publishers. 


A clever brochure, by the editor of The Hartford Courant ; apparently 
a travestie of Mr. Greely’s very successful book, “What I know about 
Farming.” The theme is not quite new as a subject of comic treatment, 
since both Mr. Cozzens and Gail Hamilton have anticipated Mr. Warne; 
but it is so fruitful of new comic situations, that he cannot be regarded 
as harping on a worn-out string. 


Witi1aM Winston SEATON, of the National Intelligencer. <A Bio- 
graphical Sketch, with Passing Notices of his Associates and 
Friends. Pp. 385. Same Publishers. 


That man is truly to be pitied who writes the biography of an editor, 
because he has so much material for making a book, so little for depict- 
ing the life of his subject. The present biographer has steered between 
Scylla and Charybdis with passable success, but the result makes us 


regret that Mr. Seaton was not his own biographer. He was a contem- 
porary of Washington, yet lived through the civil war; he was descended 
from the haughty Seatons of Scotland, yet, for many years he edited the 
national organ of our Democratic party. He was a conservative in 
politics, but a zealous member of the most liberal of the Christian sects, 
which explains why this biography comes to us from Boston and not 
from Baltimore. The book contains some sketches of personal interest, 
but casts little new light on public affairs. 


Tue Daisy CHAIN on Aspirations. A Family Chronicle. By 
the Author of “The Heir of Redcliffe,” &c. Two volumes. 
Pp. 314 and 309. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Miss Yonge’s novels have stood the test of time, and are now reappear- 
ing in an illustrated and beautifully bound edition. Their authoress is 
a Tory and a High-Churchwoman of the Oxford school, but she has 
found multitudes of readers among all classes, even in Republican 
America. Her books are confined to a very limited range of life and 
thought, but they are, at once, wholesome and interesting. They are the 
very antipodes of the class of sensational books which have been poured 
out by certain lady novelists for the last ten years. 








